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WHO MAY KILL IN WAR, AND WHO MAY NOT. 


WE propose in this article to discuss certain questions of 
international law, in regard to the right to take human life in 
war; by whom, how, when, and where this right may be exer- 
cised; who may not lawfully exercise it, and the penalties 
incurred by those who unlawfully engage in war. 

Publicists lay down the general rule,that a declaration of 
war makes each and every citizen of one belligerent power the 
enemy of each and every citizen of the other belligerent; and, 
in ancient times, the full rights of war were exercised by all on 
the one side against all on the other, without regard to age, sex, 
or condition. This extreme right of war is still recognized and 
exercised by barbarous nations and savage tribes. But Chris- 
tianity has introduced a milder system, among all civilized 
people, which exempts certain classes from the extreme rights 
against their persons, and, to a certain extent, against their 

roperty, or, at least, against certain kinds of property. Thus, 
feeble old men, women, children, and sick persons are ex- 
empted, in nearly all wars; and also clergymen, artists, mechan- 
ics, and laborers, where these classes take no part in active 
hostilities, But if they actually engage in the war, by render- 
ing personal assistance to one party, they are no longer exempt 
from being treated as active enemies by the other party ; and 
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where females so far forget their sex as to take up arms, or to 
incite others to do so, or assist and encourage them in waging » 
hostilities, they are no longer entitled to the exemption of non- 
combatants. Their activity, energy, and usefulness to one of 
the belligerents determine the degree of rigor by which they 
may be treated by the other. Moreover, the acts of leading 
members or classes of a particular community often determine 
the military status of the entire inhabitants of the town or dis- 
trict to which they belong. In other words, individuals who 
kill or assist in kelling an enemy in war, no matter what may 
be their age, sex, profession, or occupation, may themselves be 
lawfully killed by that enemy. And the rule which applies to 
individuals often applies to communities which are formed 
wholly, or in part, by these same individuals, 

Both by the ancient and modern rules of war, there are 
certain persons, and sometimes whole communities, who are 
recognized as combatants, and who may lawfully kill their 
opponents, or be lawfully killed by their opponents, in war. 

According to the Roman law, no man could lift a weapon to 
strike a public enemy unless he had been enlisted or enrolled 
as a soldier, had taken the prescribed military oath, and actually 
served under pay. In other words, no man could be entitled 
to military immunities and privileges, until the character of a 
soldier had been formally conferred upon him. If he killed an 
enemy, — in self-defence, without first having been invested 
with the authority of the soldier, he was considered a murderer. 

This rule was gradually relaxed in the Middle Ages, till law- 
ful war assumed the form of pillage and robbery, and soldiers 
became mere banditti, military thieves and assassins. With 
the revival of learning in Europe, after the fall of the Roman 
Empire, there was a more full recognition of the jus gentiwm, 
as applicable to the rights and duties of states and their subjects 
engaged in war. Our limits will not permit us to trace out the 
various discussions and changes of opinion on this subject, or 
the conclusions finally reached, further than that the main prin- 
ciples of ancient military law were reaffirmed and adopted; 
viz., that those entitled to exercise belligerent rights were sub- 
iject and entitled to the recognized rights of combatant bellig- 
erents, and that those who were not liable to be treated as 
active enemies could not exercise any belligerent rights as such. 
In other words, that fhe portion of the people dedicated to 
military purposes could exercise all the rights of belligerents, 
but that all others entitled to non-combatant rights could not 
take the life of an enemy in war, except in self-defence, without 
incurring the penalty of military murder. This rule, after 
numerous fluctuations and changes, finally became one of the 
established laws of war among civilized nations. The principle 
on which it is based is simple and easily understood, but diffi- 
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culties have arisen in its application, because different states 
employ different kinds of troops, some exclusively of a military 
character, and others combining more or less the characteristics 
of the soldier and the citizen. 

No question can arise in regard to the regularly organized 
troops of either party; nor in regard to the militia, national 
guards, landwehr, or reserves, when duly brought into actual 
service according to the laws of their own state and the orders 
of their own government. It makes little or no difference by 
what name they are called, so that they are duly organized 
under the laws of the state which they serve ; for then they are 
simply the servants of the state, and their government, as well 
as themselves, are responsible for their good conduct. 

In determining who are, and who are not, authorized to kill 
in war, we must not be misled by mere names or designations. 
Thus the term partisan has been applied to irregular troops of 
legitimate as well as illegitimate organization and character. 
The simple fact that a man is a partisan, or belongs to a par- 
tisan corps, does not deprive him of belligerent rights in war. 
The same may be said of guerrilla bands. The mere fact of 
belonging to a band called a guerrilla company, or guerrilleros, 
does not necessarily subject the individual to the penalties of 
waging illegal war. Nevertheless the case is prima facie 
against him, and he must clear himself in the way he best can. 
The whole question turns upon the fact whether he is duly or- 
ganized as a soldier by his own government, and has received 
due authority, and been subjected to proper control and respon- 
sibility, as such active belligerent. 

Some writers regard self-organization and self-control as the 
distinguishing characteristics of the illegal soldier; for, not bein 
commissioned or enlisted, his own government cannot be hel 
directly responsible for his acts. It must be admitted that the 
hostile acts of individuals, or of bands of men, without the sane- 
tion or authority of their own government, are not legitimate 
acts of war. The killing of an enemy by such men is murder, 
and the taking of public or private property is simply robbery ; 
and the men themselves, not being legitimately in arms, may 
be treated as outlaws. 

But self-organization and self-control are not the only nor 
even the essential characteristics of the illegal soldier. We 
think that, as with the Romans, he must be Tuly enrolled for 
pay, and take the solemn oath of his office, before he can law- 
fully exercise belligerent rights. Supposerour enemy were to 
organize free corps of guerrilla bands, with the express under- 
standing that they were to receive no pay, clothing, or subsist- 
ence but such as they might obtain by pillage, robbery, and 
murder. Will any one contend that such men, when captured, 
are to be treated simply as prisoners of war? The modern 
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laws of war do not recognize or permit such organizations, -be- 
cause they would destroy civilization and bring back the age of 
barbarism. Such men are simply marauders, brigands, and 
robbers, whether or not organized under the authority of their 
own state; for no authority for such purposes can be legally 
given by any government. 

The penalty for the acts of such bands is, almost universally, 
death, They are as much outlaws in war as in peace. Hence 


they usually massacre their prisoners, or release them only on 
being paid ransom-money, thus directly renewing the barbar- 
ism of the ages in which they were formerly tolerated. 

Another important characteristic of the soldier who is author- 
ized to exercise belligerent rights to the extent of lawfully 
killing his enemy, is his wnzform., The want of this, if in 
campaign, is prima oe evidence that he is a freebooter or 
military robber; within the lines of the opposing belligerent, 
that he is a spy; if on the battle-field, of a perfidious disguise ; 
and the offence in each case is punished by death. The fact is 
prima facie evidence of perfidy, but not conclusive proof; for 
presumption may in each case be removed and the penalty 
averted. 


On this subject we quote from the “Instructions for the 
Government of the Armies of the United States in the Field” :— 


“Men, or squads of men, who commit hostilities, whether by fighting or inroads 
for destruction or plunder, or by raids of any kind, without commission, without 
being part and portion of the organized hostile army, and without sharing continu- 
ously in the war, but who.do so with intermitting returns to their homes and avo- 
cations, or with the occasional assumption of the semblance of peaceful pursuits, 
divesting themselves of the character or appearance of soldiers: such men, or 
squads of men, are not public enemies; and therefore, if captured, are not entitled to 
the privileges of prisoners of war, but shall be treated summarily as highway rob- 
bers or pirates. 

“Scouts or single soldiers, if disguised in the dress of the country, or in the 
uniform of the army hostile to their own, employed in obtaining information, if 
found within or lurking about the lines of the captor, are treated as spies, and 
suffer death. 

“ Armed prowlers, by whatever names they may be called, or persons of the 
enemy’s territory, who steal within the lines of the hostile army, for the purpose 
of robbing, killing, or of destroying bridges, roads, or canals, or of robbing or de- 
stroying the mail, or of cutting the telegraph wires, are not entitled to the privi- 
leges of prisoners of war.” 


Some European writers have confounded the rules applicable 
to guerrilla warfare with those governing levies in wars to re- 
el invasion, and the distinction has sometimes been disregarded 
in European wars. In the invasion of France in 1814, the Allies 
gave no quarter, and punished with death armed French peas- 
ants, although they had been regularly levied and organized 
by authority of the government. Again, in the Peninsular 
ar, some of the French generals punished alike all Spanish 
peasants found in. arms, whether as guerrilla parties or as troops 
duly raised and organized by proper authorities. A proper 
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distinction seems to have been made by Wellington, in his in- 
vasion of the South of France in 1814. The troops of Mina 
and Morillo having committed the greatest excesses in plunder- 
ing the French peasants, they were severely rebuked by Wel- 
lington. ‘A sullen obedience followed,” says Napier, “ for 
the moment, but the plundering system was soon resumed, and 
this, with the mischief already done, was sufficient te rouse the 
inhabitants of Bidarray, as well as those of the Val de Baigorri, 
into action, They commenced and continued a partisan war- 
fare until Lord Wellington, incensed by their activity, issued a 
proclamation calling upon them to take arms openly and join 
Soult, or stay peaceably at home, declaring that he would other- 
wise burn their villages and hang ali the inhabitants. Thus it 
appeared that, notwithstanding all the outcries made against 
the French for resorting to this system of repressing the war- 


fare of peasants in Spain, it was considered by the English 
general both justifiable and necessary. However, the threat 
was sufficient for the occasion.” 

Dr. Lieber, in his pamphlet on “ Guerrilla Parties,” says :— 


“T believe it can be said that the most recent publicists and writers on interna- 
tional law agree that the rising of the people to repel invasion entitles them to the 
full benefits of the laws of war, and that the invader cannot well inquire into the 
origin of the armed masses opposing him; that is to say, he will be obliged to 
treat the captured citizens in arms as prisoners of war, so long as they openly op- 
pose him in respectable numbers, and have risen in the yet uninvaded or uncon- 
quered portions of the hostile country. 

“Their acting in separate bodies does not necessarily give them a different char- 
acter. Some entire wars have been carried on by separate bands or capitaner- 
ies, such as the recent war of independence of Greece. It is true, indeed, that the 
question of the treatment of prisoners was not discussed in that war, because the 
Turkish government killed or enslaved all prisoners; but I take it that a civilized 
government would not have allowed the fact that the Greeks fought in detached 
parties and carried on mountain guerrilla warfare to influence its conduct toward 
prisoners. : 

“ Tt does not seem that, in the case of a rising en masse, the absence of a uni- 
form can constitute a difference. There are cases, indeed, in which the absence of 
a uniform may be taken as very serious prima facie evidence against an armed 
prowler or marauder, but it must be remembered that a uniform dress is a matter 
of impossibility in a levy en masse; and in some cases regulars have had no uni- 
forms, at least for a considerable time. The Southern prisoners made at Fort 
Donelson, whom I have seen at the West, had no uniform. They were indeed 
dressed very much alike, but it was the uniform dress of the countrymen in that 
region: yet they were treated by us as ‘prisoners of war, and well treated too. 
Nor would it be difficult to adopt something of a badge, easily put on and off, and 
to call ita uniform. It makes a great difference, however, whether the absence of 
the uniform is used for the purpose of concealment or disguise, in order to get by 
stealth within the lines of the invader, for destruction of life or property, or for 
pillage, and whether the parties have no organization at all, and are so small that 
they cannot act otherwise than by stealth. Nor can it be maintained in good 
faith, or with any respect for sound sense and judgment, that an individual—an 
armed prowler—(now frequently called a bushwhacker) shall be entitled to the 
protection of the law of war, simply because he says that he has taken up his gun 
in defense of his country, or because his government or his chief has issued a proc- 
lamation by which he calls upon the people to infest the bushes and commit 
homicides which every civilized nation wiil consider murder. Indeed, the impor- 
tance of writing on this subject is much diminished by the fact that the soldier 
generally decides these cases for himself. The most disciplined soldiers will exe- 
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cute on the spot an armed and murderous prowler found where he could have no 
business as a peaceful citizen. Even an enemy in the uniform of the hostile army 
would stand little chance of protection if found prowling near the opposing army, 
separate from his own troops, at a greater than speaking distance, and under gen- 
erally suspicious circumstances. The chance would, of course, be far less if the 
prowler is in the common dress worn by the countryman of the district. It may 
be added here, that a person proved to be a regular soldier of the enemy’s army, 
found in citizen’s dress within the lines of the captor, is universally dealt with as 


a spy.” 


Those of our readers who desire further information on this 
subject, we refer to the remarks of Napier, Guizot, and other 
historians on the guerrillas and partidas of Spain, ‘especially on 
the operations of Mina, Morillo, and Zumalacarregui. The 
histories of our war with Mexico give some accounts of the op- 
erations of Padre Garanta and the summary punishments in- 
flicted on guerrilla parties by General Scott. It also appears, 
from accounts of the present French invasion, that the French 
generals give no quarter to guerrilla parties, and hang every one 
who is caught. 

We now come to another class of alleged illegal combatants, 
called war-traitors. The laws and usages of war in regard to 
military occupations are not, perhaps, as clearly defined as in 
respect to some other questions; nevertheless, we think the 
matter is susceptible of reduction to a few simple fundamental 
principles. 

The inhabitants of a district or portion of country, occupied 
by an enemy, are either combatants or non-combatants. The 
latter can no more exercise belligerent rights after military oc- 
cupation than before. The former continue or not, at their 
option, to exercise the rights of active enemies. If they con- 
tinue openly in arms, opposing forcible resistance to the occu- 
pying power, they are lawful belligerents, and, if captured, are 
entitled to the rights and are subject to the treatment of pris- 
oners of war. But if they submit to the power of the conqueror, 
they tacitly assume the obligations and duties of non-combat- 
ant subjects ; and if they afterwards commit any act of hostility 
against the conqueror by taking up arms, inciting others to hos- 
tility, conveying prohibited information to the other belliger- 
ent, acting the part of spies, &c,, they become war-traitors, and 
incur the powy of death. This rule is fair and just to both 
parties—the conqueror and the conquered—for if the latter 
claim the rights of temporary non-combatant subjects, they are 
bound to perform their duties as such. 

On this subject we quote from the “ Instructions for the Gov- 
ernment of the Armies of the United States in the Field :”— 


“War-rebels and persons within an occupied territory who rise in arms against 
the occupying or conquering army, or against the authorities by the same: if cap- 
tured, they may suffer death, whether they rise singly, in small or large bands, and 
whether called upon to do so by their own, but expelled, government or not. They 


\ 
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are not prisoners of war; nor are they, if discovered and secured before their con- 
spiracy has matured to an actual rising, or to armed violence. 

“The war-traitor is always severely punished. If his offence consists in betray- 
ing to the enemy any thing concerning the condition, safety, operations, or plans of 
the troops holding or occupying the place or district, his punishment is death. 

“Tf the citizen or subject of a country or place invaded or conquered gives in- 
formation to his own government from which he is separated by the hostile army, 
or to the army of his government, he is a war-traitor, and death is the penalty of 
his offence. . . 


“Spies, war-traitors, and war-rebels, are not exchanged according to the com- 
mon law of war. The exchange of such persons would require a special cartel, 
authorized by the government, or, at a great distance from it, by the chief com- 
mander of the army in the field.” 


Again, Dr. Lieber in his pamphlet on “Guerrilla Parties,” 
in speaking of those who take up arms, or transmit prohibited 
information, after submitting to the conqueror, says :— 


“This war-rebel, as we might term him, this renewer of war within an occu- 
pied territory, has been universally treated with the utmost rigor of the military 
law. The war-rebel exposes the occupying army to the greatest danger, and essen- 
tially interferes with the mitigation of the severity of war, which it is one of the 
noblest objects of the modern law of war to obtain. Whether the war-rebel rises 
on his own account, or whether he has been secretly called upon by his former 
government to do so, would make no difference whatever. The royalists who re- 
cently rose in the mountains of Calabria ‘against the national government of Italy, 
and in favor of Francis, who had been their king until within a recent period, were 
treated as brigands, and shot, unless, indeed, pardoned on prudential grounds.” 


The case of Prince Hatzfeld may be referred to as an ex- 
ample illustrative of this point. A full and, we think, unpre- 
eee account of this case is given in Thiers’s “Consulate and 

mpire.” As it is too long for insertion here, we will quote a 
note to the English translation of Jomini’s Life of Napoleon, 
which contains the substance of the discussion. After referring 
to Thiers’s view of the case, the translator says :— 

“ Alison’s account of this affair is discolored by prejudice, 
and full of errors. He says that Napoleon ordered Prince 
Hatzfeld ‘to be seized and executed before six o’clock that 
evening.’ On the contrary, Napoleon ordered him to be tried 
by a military commission for violating the laws of war. Again, 
Alison says: ‘If the prince had been shot, it would have been, 
like the death of the Duke d’Enghien and the bookseller Palm, 
an act of deliberate murder.’ In his desire to abuse Napo- 
leon, he entirely ignores the laws of war. The offence of which 
the prince was accused was, by the laws of war, capital, and, if 
found guilty by the commission, the sentence of death followed. 

“Tt is said that Prince Hatzfeld, as the head of the magis- 
tracy, had taken the usual oath to the conquering power. But 
it makes little difference whether he had or had not taken such 
oath. The obligation is implied by his submission. He could 
have fled with his government, or have resisted with arms in 
hand. In the latter case, he would have been treated as a pris- 
oner of war. To submit to the conqueror and accept his 
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liberty, he was bound by the laws of war to communicate, dur- 
ing the military occupation, no information to the expelled gov- 
ernment, By attempting to send such information to Prince 
Hohenlohe, he was guilty of military treachery, or what the 
Continental writers denominate melitary treason. 

“ Alison’s attempt to justify the conduct of Hatzfeld, by com- 
paring it with the French ministers’ to Russia and Rome, is 
simply ridiculous. International law gives to diplomatic agents 
the right to collect and transmit such information. And for 
that very reason, diplomatic agents of an enemy are seldom 
permitted to exercise their functions in territories occupied by 
the opposing belligerent. But the case of a private citizen or a 
civil authority is very different. By being permitted to exercise 
their civil functions or to pursue their ordinary occupations, 
they incur the obligations to give neither aid nor comfort to the 
enemy of the occupying forces, although that enemy is their own 
legitimate government. Their allegiance to that government 
is, for the time, suspended, and they owe a.temporary and 
limited allegiance to the enemy. 

“This principle is well established, and the rules of law 
— to such causes are too well kndwn to be misunder- 
stood. 

This is an individual case upon which there is some dispute 
in regard to the facts, as alleged by historians. The rule of law, 
however, is undisputed. 

We now pass to the case of communities revolting from or 
rising against the conquering power. The right of the con- 
queror to inflict a severe summary punishment upon such insur- 
= is universally admitted. . History abounds in examples, 

ithout going back to the wars of Charles V., Louis XIV., and 
Frederick II., we shall find numerous illustrations in the wars 
of Napoleon, and in the military operations of Clive, Hastings, 
Coote, and Wellington, in India. The recent war in that coun- 
try furnishes some most terrible examples of the severity with 
which military insurrections are punished at the present day, 
even by a conquering power which claims to be one of the 
most civilized in Europe. 

We make the following summary of the points here dis- 
cussed :— - 

1. Old men, women, children, sick persons, clergymen, artists, 
peasants, mechanics, and others who are non-combatants, may 
not be killed in war, so long as they abstain from actual hostili- 
ties. 

2. If such persons engage in actual hostilities as open and 
declared belligerents, they forfeit their exemption as non-com- 
batants, but are entitled to all the rights of combatant ene- 
mies. 

3. But if, under the guise or pretense of non-combatants, 
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they act the part of combatants, they are guilty of military 
perfidy, and by killing an enemy commit murder, or at least 
unjustifiable homicide, for which they are liable to punishment, 

4. The foregoing rule in regard to individuals often applies 
to entire communities, which, by their own acts, change their 
status trom non-combatants to lawful belligerents, or to per- 
fidious enemies. f 

5. In order to entitle any person to the rights of an active 
belligerent, such person must be duly enlisted or enrolled as a 
soldier, thereby assuming the duties and responsibilities of that 
office ; and must, in general, wear the garb and insignia of the 
office held; for the duties, responsibilities, and penalties of 
official acts are inseparable; and, moreover, they must receive 
or be entitled to pay and emoluments, legally attached to the 
office or rank filled or assumed. 

6. Neither the appellation of partisan, or guerrillero, or mem- 
ber of a guerrilla band, or bushwhacker, nor the authority un- 
der which the individual members of such organizations act, or 
claim to act, can determine the legality or illegality of such 
organizations; these questious must be determined by con- 
siderations more important than those of mere names or 
appellations. If the particular individual is duly organized as 
a soldier, and authorized to exercise belligerent rights, such per- 
son incurs no penalties, if there be no excess or infringement of 
such belligerent rights. 

7. The fact of self-organization and self-control, in regard to 
military service, is prima-facie evidence of illegality ; but this 
legal presumption may be rebutted by proper opposing evi- 

ence. 

8. The matter of pay in ancient times was regarded as one 
of the essential requisites of the soldier, and at the present time 
is one of the proofs of military legitimacy. 

9. Militia, landwehr, levies en masse, &c., are legitimate 
military organizations, and those who exercise belligerent rights 
under such organizations may do so without incurring any 
penalties as illegal belligerents. The question of legality or 
illegality in regard to belligerent rights must be determined by 
character, not by mere name or appellation. 

10. In case of military occupation, the inhabitants of the 
country occupied are presumed to have submitted to the power 
and authority of the occupants, unless actual hostilities are 
continued. If by tacit surrender they claim or accept the 
rights and privileges of inhabitants of a territory militarily 
occupied by a conquering Velligerent, they necessarily assume 
the duties of such position, and can no longer wage legitimate 
war against the conqueror. They cannot, at the same time, 
exercise belligerent rights, and claim the rights and immunities 
of non-combatants. 
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11. In fine, al! persons who, from their age, sex, profession, 
occupation, or garb, avowedly or tacitly assume the character 
of non-combatants ; and all persons who voluntarily surren- 
der or capitulate, or tacitly submit to the conqueror, and remain 
within his lines and under his jurisdiction, are absolutely pro- 
hibited from exercising the rights and functions of combatants. 
By killing an enemy they forfeit their own lives, because the 
laws of war do not authorize them to kill their enemies. 


SIEGE OF MORRIS ISLAND. 
BY W. W. H. DAVIS, LATE COLONEL OF THE 104TH PENNSYLVANIA REGIMENT. 


Tne siege of Morris Island has passed into history. The 
wearisome days and nights in the trenches with shovel and 
rifle, under the plunging fire of the enemy’s batteries, and the 
repeated assaults of almost impregnable earthworks, are num- 
bered among the past events of this wonderful war. 

Morris Island is a sandy waif of the sea. It lies on the west 
side of the outer harbor of Charleston, and stretches three miles 
from north to south. In width, it varies from, two or three 
hundred yards to a few feet in the narrowest part. A ridge of 
sand-hills runs parallel with the beach just beyond the tidal line 
on the east, while on the west it slopes into marshes two miles 
wide, and filled with a labyrinth of water-courses which separates 
it from James Island. At a few points the tide breaks en- 
tirely across it. It is an island of white sand. 

A watchful enemy had carefully guarded this approach to 
the emporium of treason. A strong work, known as Battery 
Gregg, had been erected on Cummings’s Point, the north end of 
the island, mounting four ten-inch Columbiads and one ten-inch 
mortar. This battery had been used in the siege of Sumter, in 
April, 1861. About the narrowest part of the island, where 
Vincent’s Creek approaches the sea, was erected Battery 
Wagner, on which were mounted sixteen heavy guns and mor- 
tars, most of them of heavy calibre. This was one of the strong- 
est earthworks ever built, andegave evidence of the highest 
order of engineering ability. The bomb-proof would accommo- 
date a garrison of fourteen hundred men, and was thick enough 
to resist the heaviest shot and shell. Wagner was flanked on the 
west by the creck and marshes, on the east by the sea, and had 
a wet ditch. It could only be approached in front along a 
narrow neck of sand that was completely swept by its guns. 
The guns of Greg took it in reverse, and those of the enemy’s 
batteries on James and Sullivan’s Islands took it both in 
reverse and flank. The barbette guns of Sumter commanded 
it by a plunging fire, and threw shells a mile beyond. These 
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conditions combined to render it a place of unusual strength, 
and, when taken, difficult to beheld. A more troublesome prob- 
lem than its reduction has seldom if ever been presented to the 
engineer for solution. ; 

Several detached batteries were built in the sand-hills lower 
down the island, which, with those mentioned, commanded the 
approach to it from all quarters. On the south end wis a 
long rifle-pit, to guard against a landing from boats. Directly 
south of Morris lies Folly Island, separated from it by an in- 
let of the sea, three hundred yards wide. Its general character- 
istics are the same, except that it was covered by a heavy growth 
of timber, well calculated to conceal preparatory operations. 
On the west it is separated from James Island by a narrow 
stream known as Folly River, and a continuation of the marshes 
that bound Morris. 

After the failure of the attack on Sumter, in April, the - 
Government determined to place Brigadier-General Quincy A. 
Gillmore in charge of the operations to be renewed against the 
defences before Charleston. At the time, he was at the head 
of a division in Kentucky. He was called to Washington. 
After listening to the views ot the Administration, and fully 
understanding their wishes, he agreed to accomplish three 
things, if placed in command of the land operations, viz.: 
par and hold the south end of Morris Island, reduce Fort 

agner, and destroy Sumter for offensive purposes. The Sec- 
retary of the Navy gave him to understand that, if these things 
were accomplished, the iron-clads would go in and finish what 
remained to be done in the capture of Charleston. 

General Gillmore reached Hilton Head on the 12th of June. 
He had a small force on Folly Island, holding it as a base 
of future operations. The general immediately proceeded to 
‘examine the situation. From the jungles on the north end 
of the island he looked across the inlet on to the sand-hills of 
Morris, crowned with rebel guns. From where he stood, 
Sumter was in plain view. He saw every thing with the 
eye of a ‘asitiot engineer, and decided at a glance where to 
erect his batteries, and the use he would make of them. 
Necessity compelled their erection within a few hundred yards 
of a vigilant enemy; discovery would defeat the enterprise. 
The engineers were immediately set at work. A dense thicket 
served to conceal our operations. The laborers, materials, 
guns, and, in fact, every thing used in constructing the batteries, 
were taken to the front at night. The greater part of the work 
was done under jfire; for the enemy suspected we had a force 
at the head of the island, and they shelled it continually. 
Troops were landed at night, and before the morning dawned 
they were concealed in the timber and bushes, and the trans- 
ports that brought them were sent to sea again. The island 
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was carefully picketed, to prevent the enemy’s spies landing to 
discover what we were doing. 

In twenty days the batteries were finished, mounting forty- 
eight guns and mortars, with all the appliances of bormb-proofs, 
magazines, &c., and each piece supplied with two hundred 
rounds of ammunition. So well had all our movements been 
concealed, that the enemy did not dream of the existence of our 
batteries until they opened upon them. The assault was made 
on Morris Island the morning of the 10th of July. It was a 
combined attack by infantry in boats and a heavy cannonade 
from our batteries. The infantry embarked, during the night 
of the 9th, in Folly River, and at daylight in the morning lay 
in Light-House Inlet off the southwest point of the island. hey 
consisted of Strong’s brigade. General Seymour came into the 
batteries just before daylight, impatient for the bombardment 
to open. The night before, the brush in front of the batteries 
had been cut away, and the embrasures opened. Seymour 
asked the officer in command of the thirty-three pounder 
Parrotts on the right if he could see a certain gun of the enemy 
mounted among the sand-hills distinctly enough to take aim at 
it. On the officer replying in the negative, the general called 
a party of engineers to shovel the sand away from the embra- 
sure. Day broke before they had finished, and the general 
remarking, “It will never do to let them get the first fire,” 
called in the engineers, and directed the officer to “ blaze away.” 
Immediately the quiet of the morning was broken by the roar 
of artillery. The infantry moved up nearly at the same time, 
and in a little while effected a landing, and carried the enemy’s 
rifle-pits. General Strong, in his anxiety to land, stepped over- 
board in seven feet of water; but this mishap did not prevent 
him mounting a rebel horse, without saddle, and barefooted, 
and joining in pursuit of the foe. His patriotism received the 
double baptism of fire and water. The reveillé had just sounded 
in the enemy’s camp, and they had turned out for roll-call 
when cur shot and shell’ went tearing through their ranks. 
Officers and men were killed before they had time to dress. 
The iron-clads crossed the bar at daylight, and, after we had 
effected a landing, they moved up and rolled their ponderous 
shells over the island. At the Beacon House our troops came 
within reach of the guns of Wagner, when a halt wes made, 
and some intrenchments thrown up. The day was intensely 
hot, and the troops were completely prostrated. Our loss was 
small, Thus had General Gillmore redeemed his first pledge. 

At this period in the operations a fatal mistake was made. 
Fort Wagner should have been immediately assailed, and would 
then have fallen into our hands without much opposition. The 
assault was delayed until the next day, when we were repulsed 
with considerable loss. While these operations were going on, 
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a division of troops was sent over to James Island, and engaged 
the enemy’s attention in that direction, where a spirited action 
was fought on the 16th of July. 

The failure of the attack on the 11th satisfied General 
Gillmore that siege operations must be commenced against 
Wagner. Ground was broken on the night of the 13th, and 
the work was pushed with such vigor that the first parallel, at the 
distance of thirteen hundred and fifty yards, was completed on 
the 17th. It mounted twenty-five rifled guns and mortars. An 
assault was arranged for twilight the next evening, and two 
additional brigades were added to our forces. During the day 
our batteries, in conjunction with the navy, kept up a warm 
cannonade on the fort, and by four p.m. the enemy’s guns were 
silenced. The troops chosen for the work were the brigades 
of Seymour, Strong, and Putnam, the whole under the com- 
mand of General Seymour, They moved up the beach about 
sundown, and advanced upon the work in deployed lines. At 
the distance of nearly a mile the enemy opened upon them with 
shot and shell, which they changed to grape, canister, and 
musketry, at closer range. The troops steadily advanced in 
spite of this iron and leaden hail, with scores of men falling, 
killed and wounded, at every step. A portion of them reached 
the ditch and mounted the parapet, and seized and held that 
part of the work near the salient some time, but, after a fierce 
struggle for the mastery, were compelled to retire, leaving the 
killed and wounded in the hands of the enemy. The assault 
was bravely made, and the repulse bloody. Our loss footed up 
fifteen hundred and seventeen. The attack was a direct one, 
the situation of the work being such that no feint or diversion 
could be made. The guns of the enemy swept every foot of 
the ground our men marched over. When they left the ditch 
for the parapet, they were met by the bayonet and nearly every 
other missile and weapon that is used on such occasions. The 
gunners were driven from the curtain, and many of the garg- 
son sought safety in the bomb-proof. The fort was within an 
ace of being ours, but we were driven back. Here comes the 
old story that somebody failed to support the advance at the 
proper time, but here the responsibility ends. 

his repulse caused a modification in the plan of operations. 
By possessing Wagner, the works on Cummings’s Point would 
have fallen of their own weight: whence it would be an easy 
matter to bombard Sumter. General Gillmore was now con- 
vinced that Wagner was too strong to be taken by assault, 
and could only be reduced by regular siege. As the guns of 
Sumter would be a great annoyance to the men in the trenches, 
commanding them by a plunging fire, he determined to destroy 
that fortress over the head of Wagner. This was contrary to 
the usual course in military engineering, but necessity com- 
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ect its adoption. The distance at which the breaching 
atteries had to be erected was unprecedented, and the task 
was pronounced impracticable. None but the boldest engineer 
would have undertaken the work. Beauregard assured his 
troops that Sumter could not be breached until after Wagner 
had been reduced; but Gillmore thought differently, and bent 
all his energies to make good the faith that was in him. 

The engineers commenced work on the night of the 25th of 
July, and by the 16th of August the batteries were completed. 
They were eight in number, the nearest one being thirty-four 
hundred yards from Sumter, and the farthest forty-two hun- 
dred and thirty-five yards. Seven of these batteries bore the 
distinctive names of Brown, Rosecrans, Meade, Hayes, Reno, 
Stevens, and Strong, mounting the following guns, viz.: one 
three-hundred pounder, six two-hundred-pounders, nine one- 
hundred pounders, two eighty-four pounder Whitworths, two 
thirty and four twenty-pounders, all Parrotts except two guns, 
and the whole of them rifled. Never before had such weight 
of metal been directed against any fortress in one attack since 
the art of war began. Those who have not engaged in such 
operations can have only a faint idea of the labor and fatigue 
attending the construction of the batteries and mounting the 
guns. The three-hundred pounder gave great trouble before 
it was got into position. It was transported more than a mile 
from the dock through deep sand, and across semi-marsh over- 
flowed by the tide. It broke down three sling-carts. It was 
about a week on the way, and in the daytime it was covered 
with brush and weeds to conceal it from the enemy. Not only 
were the batteries mostly built, but ali the guns were mounted, 
at night. Most of the work was done under fire. 

At this period sprang into existence a battery built in the 
marsh between Morris and James Islands, which has become 
famous as the “Swamp Angel,” and as such will go down to 
history. Its construction was early determined upon, and the 
suggestion, we believe, was that of Colonel Serrell, command- 
ing the New York Volunteer Engineers. It was expected 
that shells thrown from there would reach the city, and probably 
cause the enemy to evacuate. The spot chosen was almost a 
mile from Morris Island, and nearly on a line between our “ left 
batteries” and Charleston, on the edge of a deep creek that 
served as a wet ditch. On reconnoitring the locality, it was 
found that a pole could be run down sixteen feet anywhere 
thereabouts before coming to bottom. The active part of the 
work was assigned to a lieutenant of engineers, whe, when 
shown where the battery was to be built, pronounced the thing 
impracticable. The colonel replied that the project was 

racticable, and the battery must be built on the spot selected. 
he officer was directed to call for any thing he might deem neces- 
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sary for the work. The next day he made requisition on the 
quartermaster for ore hundred men, eighteen feet high, to 
wade through mud sixteen feet deep; and immediately called 
on the surgeon of his regiment, and inquired if he could splice 
the men if furnished! This piece of pleasantry gained the lien- 
tenant his arrest, and the battery was built by men of ordinary 
stature. A heavy foundation of pine-logs was laid in the mud, 
on which the battery was built, entirely of sand-bags. The 
timber was hauled several miles, from Folly Island. The 
bags were filled with sand on the island, and taken to the 
battery in boats. All the work was done at night, for the eyes 
of a watchful enemy were upon all our movements. They 
knew we were at some mischief, so far out on the marsh, but 
did not realize the truth until they looked across, one bright 
morning, and saw that, like Jonah’s gourd, a battery had 
grown up in the night. It was commenced on the 4th and 
completed on the 19th of August. The sand-bags cost five 
thousand dollars. The battery was mounted with a two-hun- 
dred pounder Parrott, and great labor was required to put it 
in position. It was hauled to the edge of the marsh, where it 
was embarked on a raft in the creek, and thus floated down to 
the battery. The distance from Charleston is eight thousand 
eight hundred yards, and the gun was fired at an elevation of 
thirty-five degrees. The strain on it was such that it burst at 
the thirty-fourth discharge. The “Greek Fire,” of which so 
much was said, was the greatest humbug of the war. Noth- 
ing of the kind was used during the siege. Three shells, filled 
with pieces of ordinary port-fire, were fired into the city of 
Charleston, but every thing beyond this was due to the fancy 
of newspaper correspondents. The distinctive name of “ Swamp 
Angel” is said to have been suggested by Sergeant Felter, of 
the New York Volunteer Engineers. . 

Meanwhile, the enemy had not been idle. We contended 
against a toe as brave and vigilant as ourselves, and they taxed 
every resource of the profession to repel us. They erected new 
batteries on James Island, to take us in flank, and strengthened 
those on Sullivan. They mounted new guns, to match our 
superior weight of metal, as far as possible. The range of one 
of our guns was tried on Sumter on the 12th of August. The 
shell struck the parapet, and knocked down a quantity of 
brick, which fell on a steamer lying alongside, ind broke off 
her smokestack. 

The regular bombardment was opened on Sumter at sunrise 
on the 17th, and continued without cessation, from day to day, 
until the 23d. At the same time the iron-clads moved 
up and took part: the Monitor batteries Passaic and Patapsco 
directing their fire at the fort, while the others engaged 
Waguer. When the firing ceased on the 23d, the fort was 
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pastionty destroyed, for all offensive purposes. The. bar- 

ette guns were dismounted and buried up in the débris. The 
gorge-wall and sea-face were so badly breached, that in many 
places the arches of the casemates were exposed. The lines 
were entirely destroyed, and it appeared a shapeless mass of 
brick and mortar. Our batteries were occasionally reopened 
until the first of September, when the first bombardment termin- 
ated. In this time we threw six thousand two hundred and 
fifty projectiles, of which two thousand one hundred and sixty- 
five were solid shot, and four thousand and eighty-five percussion 
shell. They were of the calibre of one, two, and three-hundred- 
pounders. The enemy replied feebly to our fire, and did 
but little damage. The night was a fine one; the artillery 
practice as good as ever was seen. The scream of the shot and 
shell, as they took their course to the devoted fortress, was 
fearful, and every hit was followed by a cloud of brick and 
dust thrown into the air. The fire of the land batteries was 
continuous, with reliefs of artillerists for the guns. On the 
Jast day of the bombardment, the Ironsides and Monitors took 
an active part. 

While the batteries were being erected, and their guns di- 
rected against Sumter, the engineers pushed operations against 
Wagner, which they approached with steady and toilsome pace. 
On the night of the 23d of July, the second parallel was opened, 
six hundred yards nearer the fort. Here was our strongest 
position, defensive as well as offensive. In this parallel, it will 
be remembered, were mounted some of the guns that breached 
Sumter, and batteries were erected there mounting fifteen other 
guns and mortars. Here was built a store-magazine, that con- 
tained a supply of powder for all the contiguous batteries, and 
a small splinter-proof contained an army telegraphic instrument 
to communicate with lead-quarters.. Here were the “head- 
quarters” of the trenches, where the general and field officer 
of the day remained when on duty at the front; and from this 
point the details for guards and fatigue in the trenches were 
sent to their respective localities. On the top of the magazine 
a soldier.was stationed to watch the firing of the enemy’s bat- 
teries, and when he pronounced the significant words, “ John- 
son, cover!” or “ Simpkins, cover!” every one sought the friend- 
ly shelter of the neighboring sand-bags. In front of the paral- 
lel was constructed a wire entanglement, to trip up assailing 
parties in the dark. Firing was resumed between the enemy’s 
batteries and our own on the 25th, and there were numerous 
casualties. On the night of the 26th, a shell from James Island 
burst amid a fatigue party mounting a gun, and wounded 
twenty-one men. 

The third parallel, four hundred and fifty yards from Wag- 
ner, was opened on the night of the 9th of August. The ap- 
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pete were pushed forward as rapidly as possible, sometimes 
y the full, and at other times by the flying sap. The fourth 
parallel was opened on the 22d, within three hundred yards of 
the fort. Immediately in front was a sand-ridge, where the ene- 
my’s sharpshooters were stationed, whence they constantly an- 
noyed our men in the trenches. To take it was a necessity, for 
while they held it the approaches could not be advanced. On 


the night of the 26th, a dash was made at it with the bayonet. 
when it was taken, with seventy prisoners. The alarm opened 
the guns of Wagner, and erent a shower of grape, which 
killed and wounded a few of our men. Shovels were placed in 
the hands of the prisoners, who were obliged to dig for shelter 
from their own people. The fifth parallel was opened here the 
same night, within two hundred yards of Wagner. This was 
the most advanced parallel. Beyond this point the approaches 
were simply zigzags, making sharp angles with each other; and 
thus the engineers crept gradually - to the work, until the 
ne was crowned, on the night of the 6th of Septem- 
er. 

The next day, after the ridge was taken, the enemy made 
one of those fatal shots sometimes witnessed in siege operations, 
The Eighty-fifth Pennsylvania was on guard in the trenches, 
There had not been much firing during the day, and, in conse- 
quence, the men became careless. Nine soldiers of this regi- 
ment were sitting in a little area without the cover of 
the trenches, when, towards evening, a single mortar-shell 
was fired from James Island. Slowly it described the 
usual curve of such projectiles, and, coming to the earth, fell 
and exploded in the midst of the party. Seven were killed 
outright, and the two others so badly wounded that they died 
in a short time. The members of their bodies, clothing, equip- 
ments, and broken guns, were scattered in all directions. The 
nearer the approach to the fort, the more difficult and danger- 
ous became the operations. The enemy kept up an incessant 
fire day and night, and the low trenches afforded poor. shelter 
to the troops guarding them. The engineers and fatigue-parties 
were almost entirely without protection. The enemy had 
planted the ground, immediately in front of the fort, with tor- 
pedoes, which increased the danger. A number were digged 
up and destroyed, while others exploded with fatal effect to our 
men. The ground was literally sown with them. They were 
buried just beneath the surface, and so arranged with a 
plunger that they would explode on being trodden upon. Their 
presence was rather turned to our advantage, for they prevented 
a sortie from the enemy. 

Immediately we had secured a lodgment on Morris Island, 
a party of boat-infantry was organized, to patrol the creeks and 
water-courses that lie between this island and James, to pre- 
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vent the landing of the spies and scouts of the enemy. The 
enemy employed a similar force, and occasionally these boat- 
pickets had an encounter upon the water. Two attempts were 
made to surprise’ Battery Gregg by a night attack in boats, 
which, if successful, would compel the garrison of Wagner to 
surrender. The enemy discovered the approach of our boats, 
and both attempts werefailures. In one of these, the command- 
ing officer of the expedition called for a volunteer to blow up 
the magazine—one who feared neither man nor the devil—when 
Sergeant Rosenberger, afine young soldier of the One Hundred 
and Fourth Pennsylvania regiment, stepped forward and offered 
to apply the match. 

Sumter out of the question, every energy was directed to the 
reduction of Wagner, which alone stood in the way of our pos- 
sessing the whole of Morris Island. The siege operations 
dragged their slow length along. Day after day, and night after 
night, our brave men digged and guarded in the trenches, sub- 
ject to a galling fire. The enemy clung to their stronghold 
with great tenacity, for it was then considered the gateway to 
Charleston. They met us with a sternness and courage worthy 
of a better cause: it was Greek pitted against Greek. The ex- 
treme heat of the weather and the excessive fatigue were rapid] 
wearing down the men, while their constant exposure to death 
in the trenches was more dreaded than open combat. Only 
those who have experienced it, know how it tries the nerves of 
men to lie in a narrow trench, with the thermometer at 100°, 
exposed to a heavy fire, or, while thus situated, plying the shovel. 
The casualties were numerous; the sick-list was largely on the 
increase—some regiments having more than half their men unfit 
for duty. We had already lost three thousand of our brave fel- 
lows on that narrow sand-bank. The burial of the dead was 
constantly going on, and at last became so frequent that music 
was prohibited at soldiers’ funerals. At this period, the medi- 
cal inspector of the department reported, that unless Wagner 
should soon fall, the troops would not be in a condition to 
further prosecute the siege; and that a third assault would be 
more economical of life than a continuance of the present oper- 
ations. — ‘ 

The night attack in boats on Battery Gregg having failed, it 
became evident that Wagner must be stormed, if taken at all; 
and this was resolved upon. The time fixed for the assault 
was Monday morning, the 7th of September. Operations 
were pushed against the enemy as pigevensly as possible. The 
garrison. was harassed day and night. To prevent them re- 
pairing damages at night, a powerful calcium light was turned 
upon the ramparts, which made them as light as day: thus 
blinding the enemy, while it enabled our men to see what was 
going on. Our sharpshooters were so numerous, and so close 
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to the fort, that the enemy were kept from their guns. Our 
trenches were widened and deepened, to hold the troops for the 
assault. The light mortars were taken forward and mounted 
on the advanced parallels. A final bombardment was opened 
on the fort, on the morning of the 5th of September, and con- 
tinued more than forty hours without cessation. At the same 
time, the iron-clad frigate New Ironsides moved up within a 
thousand yards, and opened upon it her heavy broadsides, The 
air was filled with shells bursting in and over the fort, which 
drove every living thing from sight. The garrison was com- 
elled to seek shelter beneath their impenetrable bomb-proofs. 
he island and the sea fairly trembled under the discharge of 
artillery. At night the spectacle was grand, for the heavens 
seemed alive with the fiery projectiles as they flew to their 
destination. During the last thirty-six hours of the bombard- 
ment, the admitted loss of the enemy was one hundred and 
twenty-five, in spite of all their means of protection. 

At eight o’clock on the evening of the 6th of September, the 
commanders of the troops selected for the assault of the next 
morning met General Gillmore in council. The troops chosen 
consisted of two brigades and two regiments. The two regi- 
ments were to assail the sea bastion from the trenches, spike the 
guns that swept the beach, and secure the entrances to the 
bomb-proots. The two brigades were to pass the sea bastion, 
and while one was to assault the fort in the rear, the other was 
to form across the island to prevent re-enforcements coming 
down. The troops were to be concealed in the trenches. The 
signal of attack was to be the raising of the American flag on 
the surf battery, when they were to rush out by the nearest 
parallels to the assault. The batteries were to continue their 
fire to the latest moment. Our final instructions arrived at 
midnight; and each regimental and brigade commander was 
furnished with a drawing of the fort. The troops were to be 
under arms at half-past one o’clock, so as to take their place in 
the trenches before daylight. The hour of assault ' was 
fixed at nine o’clock, a.m. Brigadier General Terry was placed 
in command of the troops and had charge of the assault. 

The night was an anxious one to all who were to participate 
in the work of the morrow. Many important but unpleasant 
offices have to be performed before one is prepared to enter the 
“imminent deadly breach,” and there was but little time allowed 
for them. The troops were around soon after midnight, and by 
the hour designated were under arms on the beach. The men 
carried a canteen of water, and a few crackers in the haversack. 
Two hundred men carried shovels in addition to their arms and 
equipments. The regiments report at the place of rendezvous, 
and the column is soon formed. Although a mile and a half 
from the enemy, every thing was done in the quietest manner. 
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The commands were given in that low-toned voice that marks 
the approach of danger. The morning was bright with moon- 
light ; there was hardly a breath of air stirring, and the quieted 
sea broke in gentle murmurs on the sandy shore. In view of 
what was to come,a marked solemnity impressed every thing. 
While waiting to move forward, an undefined rumour reached us 
that a deserter had come in and stated that the fort had been 
evacuated ; but as it could not be traced to any reliable source, 
it was considered a camp-story. At two o’clock we moved 
up to what was thought to be a bloody morning’s work. At 
the Beacon House a halt was ordered. After waiting for some 
time we were joined by General Terry, who announced that the 
fort had been evacuated between nine and ten the night before, 
and that we were marching to a bloodless victory. The enemy 
retired by way of Cummings’s Point in boats, a few of them 
only falling into the hands of our boat-infantry. Captain 
Walker, of the New York Volunteer Engineers, pulled up some 
palisading around the fort about ten o’clock, and most likely 
while the evacuation was going on. The first man to enter the 
work was a sergeant of the Thirty-ninth Illinois, who is said to 
have volunteered to go in alone, to see if the enemy had gone. 
Upon his return, a few troops entered and took manliesatod pos- 
session. 

The announcement that the enemy had left, was received with 
satisfaction. Three thousand hearts beat morehappy. However 
ardent a soldier may be in the cause he fights for, he feels no 
chagrin or mortification when the enemy yields him a triumph 
not purchased by blood. The pen of the romancer may write 
about the disappointment because there was no enemy to fight, 
and the untried soldier imagine it ; but he who breasts the bul- 
lets and the storm dves not participate in this unnatural feeling. 
The troops marched up to the head of the island under a cross- 
fire from the batteries on James and Sullivan’s Islands. On the 
return, I went into Wagner, and never betore saw a place in 
such universal ruin. Every thing but the sand was knocked 
into pieces, guns dismounted, carriages broken, and wagons 
smashed up. The commissary building was literally reduced 
to splinters. The impenetrable bomb-proof was the salvation 
of the garrison. The filth-was in keeping with the ruin that 
prevailed; and the heap of unburied dead without the sally- 
port showed how hasty had been the flight of the enemy. The 
troops returned to their camps about sunrise. On the night of 
the 8th, Admiral Dahlgren made an attack upon Sumter in boats 
manned by sailors and marines from the fleet. It was antici- 
pated, and repulsed. The next day there was an action be- 
tween the iron-clad fleet and the enemy’s batteries on Sullivan’s 
Islaad, which was probably the severest naval engagement that 
ever took place in America. The enemy opened with a 
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hundred guns of heavy calibre, but before the day was closed 
they had all been silenced. The New Ironsides, commanded by 
that noble old sailor, Commodore Rowan, played a giant’s part 
in the fight. Another day’s bombardment would have given 
us the island, but the commodore was not permitted to renew 
the action in the morning, and the time given the enemy to 
strengthen his batteries rendered them quite impregnable. 
The engineers were immediately set to work creating strong 
batteries on the head of Morris Island, for offensive and defen- 
sive prarert. Our guns at Cummings’s Point were a mile and 
a half from Forts Johnson and Moultrie, and within less than 
a mile of Sumter ; and from Charleston, as the bird flies, more 
than three miles. By the 17th of November, they were in 
such state of completeness that fire was opened, and thirteen 
shells were thrown into Charleston from a thirty-pounder 
Parrott. The next day a one-hundred-pounder was opened 
from near the same point, which threw fourteen shells into the 
city. From that hour to the surrender, the firing was continued 
on this doomed city ; at periods of several nights in succession 
a shell was dropped into it every five minutes. One of the 
thirty-pounders had a remarkable life. It was one of the first 
two that opened upon the city, and was fired at an elevation of 
42°, Day and night it continued to hurl the missiles of de- 
struction, until the night of the 19th of March, when it gave up 
the ghost at the four thousand six hundred and fifteenth round. 
This was the first gun of this class and calibre that had been 
known to burst, ont I challenge the history of artillery to show 
‘equal endurance in any other gun. There were fired from it one 
hundred and thirty-eight thousand four hundred and fifty pounds 
of iron, and it burned one-sixth as much of powder. Down to 
the time of which I write, the 19th of March, there had burst 
in our operations twenty-three heavy guns, of which one was a 
three-hundred-pounder, five were .two-hundred-pounders, and 
seventeen cir aniline ; and in only a single instance 
was injury done to the artillerists. The amount of labor per- 
formed during the siege operations was enormous. I have 
no means of giving that done by the whole army, and can only. 
speak of my own immediate command. The little brigade 
which I had the honor to command, and which never had much 
over one thousand men for detail, performed nearly one hundred 
days and nights of duty. The trenches, parallels, eplinter- 
proofs, and batteries constructed, measured about eight 
miles in length. Think of the days and nights of toil and 
labor and danger that fashioned these eight miles of moving 
sand into strong defences |—and how often their earthen walls 
were bathed in the blood of the trusty soldier! 

Numerous interesting incidents happened during the siege. 
The night we broke ground to erect a heavy battery between 
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Wagner and Gregg, there occurred an event which seemed to 
be a Providential punishment of those who avoided their duty. 
The working-party was in charge of Captain Pratt of the 
Thirty-third Massachusetts Volunteers. After he had placed the 
first relief on duty, he walked out to the beach. He saw there 
two soldiers sitting in a large hole made by one of the enemy’s 
shells. Upon asking them whothey were, they replied that they 
belonged to the second relief. He suspected they were shirk- 
ing duty, and kept them in mind. The captain again walked 
out to the beach after the second relief had been placed on 
duty, and found the’same men sitting in the shell-lrole, who 
failed to recognize him in the dark. He repeated his inquiry, 
and was told they belonged to the first relief that had just 
come off duty. Almost at the same moment, he looked across 
the harbor towards Fort Moultrie—for he was on the beach 
facing it—when he saw a mortar-shell rise from the fort. 
Kuowing the range was taken for his working-party, he stepped 
to one side and watched the flight of this messenger of death. 
He saw it rise high in the air, the fuse, twinkling like a moving 
star, describe the usual curve, and fall to the earth a short dis- 
tance from him. Upon going to the spot, he found that it had 
fallen into the hole where the two soldiers were sitting, and 
killed them both. They died shirking their duty, with a lie on 
their lips. 

Soon after we took Battery Gregg, there happened a very sad 
incident. A captain of a Maine regiment, who was a member 
of a court-martial, and not engaged in the operations, went to 
the front one afternoon to have a good view of Charleston.’ 
He stood alone on the top of the bomb-proof at Gregg, in plain 
sight of the enemy’s batteries on James Island, a mile and a 
half distant. A rebel gunner in Fort Johnson trained a gun on 
him, and fired. The aim was unerring, and the shell cut him 
in two. 

About the same time, while a party of the One Hundred and 
Fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers were asleep at night in the 
bomb-proof of Gregg, a shell fired from James Island entered 
at’ the door and exploded, killing and wounding seven. 
Many things likewise occurred that were amusing. One day 
a small negro boy was leading a horse hitched to a cart up to 
the head of the island. Moultrie paid her respects to the young 
African, and a large shell, bursting near him, killed his horse, 
knocking the head off of it, leaving the boy unharmed, with 
the bridle in his hand. 

The siege of Morris Island, or, as it will be known in history, 
“the operations against the defences before Charleston,” is, in 
many respects, one of the most wonderful in military annals. 
In the future, the student of military science will study it with 
marked attention and interest. Here was first developed the 
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power of the modern long-range gun, and the experiments proved 
the Parrott rifled projectile to be superior to any other in the 
world. Instead of battering down walls of masonry at the dis- 
tance of a few hundred yards, Gillmore taught the world that 
American guns could do it nearly three miles. Whoever before 
heard of a first-class fortification being destroyed over. the 
head of intermediate works two miles removed from it? and 
where else do we find a city bombarded from a battery that 
was five miles distant? This was the first operation in modern 
times, on land, where guns of a heavier calibre than the one- 
hundred pounder were used to any extent. . It introduced the 
two and three-hundred-pounder rifle, never before used in siege 
operations, and demonstrated their great superiority over every 
other arm in use. It was all that was required to make the 
United States the first nation in the world in all things that 
pertain to the art of war. 

That part of the operations devoted to Sumter opened a new 
chapter in military engineering. Hitherto, batteries to breach 
walls of masonry had seldom, if ever, been erected one mile 
from the place to be battered down; and a gun that carried a 
projectile that weighed sixty-four pounds was the heaviest 
metal used. In the days of Vauban (in his time the first mili- 
tary engineer in the world, and almost the father of the present 
system of permanent fortifications, as well as the system of 
attack and defense of fortified places, he laid down the rule that 
the first parallel should not be opened at a greater distance 
than six hundred yards from the salient angle of the covered 
way. With him it was customary to establish breaching bat- 
teries on the glacis. General -Gillmore overturned the theories 
and practice of the schools, and set at naught the teachings of 
the oldest masters. He erected his breaching-batteries miles 
away from the point of attack, and under the most favorable 
circumstances did not wish to approach nearer than a mile be- 
fore he let the enemy feel the weight of his metal.. He looked 
upon the old forty-twos and sixty-fours as disabled engineers 
_ of war, fit to be laid up as “ bruised monuments,” but no longer 
to figure in war’s active operations. He chose, instead, the new 
projectiles of Parrott, and hurled at this proud fortress of the 
sea shot and shell that weighed two and three hundred pounds. 
His operations astonished both friend and foe.. Then, again, 
Wagner was approached over ground much less in width than 
the front of the work, a thing very unusual, if not almost.en- 
tirely unknown. A narrow sand-ridge, bounded on each side by 
the sea, and.only a few hundred feet across: in its widest parts, 
was all the space to ennien the trenches and parallels. There 
was another peculiarity in these operations: the communications 
of both parties were open to the rear, and could not be interfered 
with. hen the history of the war comes to be written, 
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General Gillmore will be pronounced its foremost engineer, 
and his operations on Morris Island considered one of its most 
creditable performances. 


SEEKING THE BUBBLE. 
VII. 


* j.%}* Then a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths and bearded like the pard,~ 
Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel ; 
Seeking the bubble reputation, 
Even in the cannon's mouth, * * * * 
As You Lrixe It.—Act II., Scene VII. 


FANCY DUTY. 


Waar is man without a handkerchief ? 

This formed the undertow of my thoughts as I rode, at a 
slow military jog-trot, directly against the salt and whistling 
southwest wind up the sandy beach that led from our camp to 
the town of Sacrificios. I had left my only clean handkerchief, a - 
dismal oO ma a abomination, in my tent to be 


acked up by Cyrus, an 
Tomatical 


brought after me in a wagon at that prob- 

ematical period in the future, the convenience of the Quarter- 
master’s Department. There were no leaves handy save those 
of the prickly cactus. Under such painful circumstances, 
sniffling, however available, is but an aggravation. Let me 
imitate the laudable example of our dear old friend, the pro- 
fane farmer, when the tail-board of his cart, you remember, 
dropped out half-way up a steep hill, and let the whole load of 
apples slowly wander, in unerring and in individual obedience 
to the Newtonic law, down the slope in search of a thousand 
difterent resting-places. That wise man, in the very extremity 
of his agony, declined to swear, upon the ground that no oaths, 
with which his extended experience had rendered him familiar, 
would enable him to render even bare justice to the subject. 
In such a case, I feel that silence is indeed golden; yea, com- 
pound interest notes of large denominations. 

Let my weathercock of a pen veer round with the change- 
able currents of my mind, as it wandered with peculiar trist- 
ness over the many pleasant, and some unpleasant, memories 
from which I was now ewinging loose, as it seemed to me, for- 
ever. There was nothing, either in the low, bleak scene of 
white sand, green water, and dark-blue sky, or in the mechani- 
cal thumping motion of my beast, to interrupt the reverie. The 
old mess came up before me asin adream. I should never 
see the dear old fellows again. Smallweed would be a full 
major-general, with a large command, finally appreciated by 
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the many as very, very few of ushad appreciated him from the 
first ; his clear, comprehensive, incisive mind, and warm human 
heart, no longer wholly concealed from the eyes of the self- 
blinded by the originality of his expression and the peculiarity 
of his manners. Nobody was on the watch now, eager to take 
offense at the lightest sally of his wit. Strange that no one 
discovered bitter satire in his merest commonplaces! Who had 
altered? Caviare, or the general? Of course, we know that 
the authors of “they say” change not, whoever does or 
whatever. The times change and we with them, but not 
“they.” The silent Peck—our dapper little commissary, 
crammed with absolute facts, and brimming over with little re- 
ceipts for doing all manner of ordinary things by extraordinary 
methods—he would stay where he was, or become a brigade or 
division commissary at the utmost. Nobody would ever think 
of promoting so very useful an officer, and he would never ask it. 
A score of messes would pass by him, and scatter, and leave him 
the same old Peck. Petlam would get to be major, and then 
would be considerate enough to have himself killed, inasmuch 
as he manifestly lacked the stamina requisite for a higher com- 
mand. As for Lieutenant-Colonel Lastoe, my vindictive hope 
was that the Secretary of War would, in his infinite wisdom, 
see fit to appoint some very young second lieutenant of the 
— army, say. of engineers—say just graduated !—to be 
colonel of the Third D. C., and that the said young brevet om- 
niscient would rub the lieutenant-colonel into a fever! Revenge 
is sweet in the anticipation, however bitter in the consumma- 
tion. I hope the angel that records the deeds and misdeeds of 
William Jenkins will not think this black dream of vengeance 
too frightful, in consideration of my sore and yet fresh provo- 
cation. Bledsoe would certainly be killed. He was just that 
kind of fellow. First-Lieutenant and Adjutant Caius Lucius 
Garbroth would, in all numan probability, continue his atten- 
tions to the shoe-leather of the commanding officer for the time 
being, until gathered to his fathers in the other and better world, 
where even boot-licks are at rest. And old Doctor Peacack, 
with his panacea, whisky? Young Doctor Cutts, with his gi- 
gantic strategy? And all the meade Good-by, boys! . I shall 
never see you again. I’m off for California, or Australia, or 
Cochin China, or Timbuctoo, or some of those places, where [’ll 
never be heard of any more; anywhere to get out of the dis- 
grace of this 

“* Dash, dash your soul! Where in the dash are you riding 
to? Why in the dash don’t you salute? Get out of the way! 

It was Major-General Bulger with his “ brilliant staff”—as the 
reporters say, or rather used to say—who had ridden up be- 
hind me while I was lost in my day-dream, and who, offended 
at my not being disturbed by his approach, had taken this op- 
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portunity of venting his displeasure. The reader will please to 
understand that the dashes actually made use of by General 
Bulger were far more terrible than those I have written. The 
fact is, huge oaths do not take the ink. They require the as- 
sistance of superior rank, a gruff, hollow voice, and a big black 
mustache, to produce their most imposing effects. 

I pulled off my cap in a great hurry, and hastily apologized 
for my absence of mind; but the general was furious, said he 
didn’t believe a dashed one of my dashed excuses, and I must 
consider myself in arrest, and report to—to—to—(here a lucky 
inspiration came to his relief) to the provost-marshal. Turning 
to one of the officers of the staff, who were scattered for a long 
distance on the road when first I saw them, but who had at 
length succeeded in overtaking the general after a hot gallop, 
General Bulger said, “ Major Prettyman, take away his sword. 
Take it away!” Prettyman, who was a sufficiently innocent- 
looking youth, with an open mouth and dull eyes, and who, by- 
the-way, wore a captain’s uniform, as I noticed, obeyed the 
order as rapidly as the curious mancuvres of his gigantic, 
bucket-faced, brown horse would let him. A neat-looking offi- 
cer, with sharply-cut features and an intent expression, turned 
his easily-managed animal out of the crowd, and waited for us 
to come up. Prettyman saluted elaborately. The other officer 
returned the salute lightly, but with a peculiar air of grace to 


which I was — a stranger. 


“Captain Prettyman,” he said, in a clear tone, just suffi- 
ciently sharp to be immovably decided, and not enough so to be 
brusque, “ give me that sword, and = the general.” So Pret- 
tyman was only a captain, after all: that officer would never 
make a mistake in a title. Somehow, before I was aware of it, 
the neat-looking officer had taken up my jog-trot, and we were 
riding along side by side, while Prettyman was madly securing 
along the beach, at an aide-de-camp’s gallop, vainly trying to 
overtake the staff. 

“ Young gentleman,” said my companion, abruptly, and ap- 
parently vithout looking at me, though I felt his keen gray 
eyes were fixed upon me all the while, “ what’s your name?” 

“ William Jenkins, sir.” 

“Third District of Columbia?” 

“Yes, sir.’ How did he know that, I wondered! 

“Hm! Heard of you. Not much good, either. No mat- 
ter for that. Don’t believe what everybody says about any- 
body else. Everybody’s often wrong. Sometimes lies, too. 
People will lie, you know. Great mistake, sir; very great 
mistake. Carry this sword.” 

I couldn’t help taking it from him; but the next moment I 
had to explain that General Bulger had ordered me in arrest, © 
and deprived me of my sword. ’ 
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“T know it,” he interrupted. ‘ Now, he orders you to take 
it back again. Consider yourself released from arrest. Say 
nothing to anybody. It’ll be all right again in a day or two.” 

“Well, but——” I ventured to expostulate. 

“No buts. I don’t like buts. You want to know who I am, 
I suppose. Mr. Jenkins, Colonel Cromwell; Cvlonel Crom- 
well, Mr. Jenkins. Glad to make your acquaintance, sir. 
Thank you.” 

This amazing dialogue he carried on all by himself, without 
the slightest change of expression or manner, and without once 
looking at me except for a single instant, when he spoke his 
own name. I tried to stammer ont a confused sentence to as- 
sure him how much I felt indebted to him for his wonderful 
kindness to an entire stranger, but he threw up his hand impa- 
tiently, and said, decisivel y— 

“Gallop!” 

The silence was not again broken until we had nearly 
reached the town, when Colonel Cromwell abruptly brought 
his horse to the trot, and, turning to me, asked, while my stiff 
old beast was still bumping throngh the change of gait, 
‘Where are General Bulger’s head-quarters ?” 

* Don’t you know?” I was surprised into exclaiming. 

“Young gentleman,” he replied, half sharply, “that’s not the 
question. f know, of course. Do you?” 

* No, sir.” 

“Yes, you do. No man is fit to be an assistant adjutant- 
general who can’t tell where the commanding general’s head- 
quarters are. Now, answer my question !” 

Somehow I felt that much depended on this, and looked 
wildly around at the lhouse-tops. 

“There isn’t any,” said Colonel Cromwell, quietly. 

“ Any what?” I was startled at this style of conversation, 
and uttered the first words that came into my head. 

“ Any flag. That’s what you are looking for.” 

What aman! How did he find that out?: I began to be 
frightened. Suddenly, a thought struck me. My desperation 
made me bold, and I turned upon my questioner as I have 
heard it said some naturally timid animals do upon their pur- 
suers under similar circumstances. 

“There it is,” I said, boldly, pointing to a cupola painted of 
a delicate pistache color, and visible, in what seemed the 
centre of the town, over all the other roofs, 

“ Sure ¢” 

“ No, sir; but I think so.” . 

“Well, that will do for a beginner; but the next time you 
must be sure. Young assistant adjutant-generals must never 
think; we keep them to know things. How did you guess?” 


4 
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I was encouraged by my success to tell the literal truth. “ Be- 
cause that seems to be the largest and finest house in the town.” 

“Good !” the colonel exclaimed. “ Excellent, young gentle- 
man! The largest and best house is the general’s head- 
quarters ; the most comfortable one is the quartermaster’s ; inthe 

uietest you'll tind the commissary’s; look for the ‘medical 
Socoter in the most unhealthy, and you can’t go wrong.” 

As he stopped, I ventured to inquire where the adjutant- 

neral’s office was most likely to be found. 

“Oh, anywhere! Any place that’s convenient for —. 
except the adjutant-general. No matter about him. 
he don’t like it, why was he a mule?” 

“A what?” I exclaimed, aghast, and doubting my entire 
sobriety. 

“A mule,” he replied, in a matter-of-fact way; “but you 
don’t know that story. Of course you don’t. Tell it to you, 
some day.—Orderly, take these horses.—Yon, sir, follow me.” 

By this time, we had arrived in front of the house with the 
red cupola. Imposing as its height had seemed in the distance, 
it was but a poor two-story affair, after all, built of wood, in 
the old Spanish style, with high barred windows, and a great 
entrance at the side serving indifferently for the admission of 
man and beast. On the ground floor Colonel Cromwell had ap- 
parently established his office, and had improved it, after a 


fashion half Yankee and all military, by causing some of his 
men to remove the bars from one of the windows so as to admit 
of ingress and egress to the blue crowds that thronged the room, 
and, with the on of their tongues, made its high-pitched 


walls echo Babel. flicers, soldiers, sutlers, negroes, two 
fancily-dressed women, one lady in seedy mourning, some 
frowsy-looking, lemon-colored Spaniards, an obvious English- 
man in a gaudy cravat, and a small boy of doubtful race, were 
all mingied together in a confusion of which, what with the 
novelty of the situation and the noise, I could make nothing. 
Why were all these people here? What were they doing? 
Where did they come from? Where were they going? ‘An 
adjutant-general’s office is a place where they issue orders,” I 
thought to myself, “and this is simply a cross between a public 
market and a private mad-house. ho ever saw such a scene, 
out of an opera?” 
As soon as Colonel Cromwell entered the room, and a bulky- 
looking youth, in a short shell jacket, carelessly thrown open 
so as to expose a gorgeous pink flannel shirt, had announced the 
fact to the worthy crowd i remarking, “ There He is now— 
talk to Him if you want to”—the whole flock set upon him, 
excepting only the two women and the lady, and, poking little 
— of all shapes and many hues of dirtiness into his face, 
egan to chatter at once. The colonel walked through them 


‘ 
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as Moses may have done through the Red Sea, and taking his 
stand behind the desk where the bulky youth had been installed 
when we entered, quietly remarked, “ One at a time,” and held 
out his hand for the nearest paper. Three other papers vainly 
endeavored to insinuate that they were the first-comers, and 
should be the first served. It turned out that the first paper 
belonged to an oxceedingly shabby soldier, of palpably Teu- 
tonic origin, judging from the corroborative evidence of at least 
three of my senses, which, as there is no telling when a man’s 
friends may insist on his becoming a candidate for alderman, or 
President, or sheriff, or something of the kind, I decline to spe- 
cify. Some relative of the Dutchman, as his compatriots are 
usually called in the army, not unfrequently with an obnox- 
ious prefix, had conveniently departed this life in Hesse Darm- 
stadt, or Hohenzollern Sigmaringen, or some of those places, 
and had left quite a large furtune to his great-nephew, in reward 
for his services in the cause of liberty. The great-nephew, 
clearly perceiving more lager in the fortune than in his pres- 
ent career, to say nothing of no work and less danger, wished 
incontinently to quit the service and return to the Fatherland. 
In about the time it usually takes my awkward fingers to pick 
up a pin, Colonel Cromwell had opened the paper, run his eye 
over the contents, turned it round, read the numerous indorse- 
ments on the back, cast an exhaustive glance at the German, 
and handed it to me, with the inquiry, “ Write a good hand ?” 

‘“‘ A legible one,” I answered, impelled by the contagious in- 
finence of his manner to imitate his curtness. 

“That means a good one. Write this: *‘ Disapproved, and 
respectfully returned. A soldier with a fortune can afford to 
fight for his adopted country. By command of Major-General 
Bulger ’—I’ll sign it.” And before I could turn round, he had 
seized upon another paper, and was rapidly devouring its vitals 
in the same off-hand manner. Long afterward, I saw a great 
surgeon use the knife, but till this time I had never witnessed 
such bold and clean dissection. 

Some officers wanted immediate leaves of absence, on the va- 
rious stereotyped pretexts with which I was already familiar, 
but had hitherto fancied peculiar to our regiment; others 
wished their resignations accepted without an instant’s delay ; 
others must positively go home on recruiting-service by the 
steamship then waiting in the bay, with steam already up; some 
of the men desired tasendhe: others discharges, to accept pro- 
motions; others transfers to other regiments ; others details for 
wonderfully contrived special duties as tinkers, tailors, bakers, 
butchers, soasliabaaentl commissaries’ and quartermasters’ 
clerks, and what not; oneeven had the impudence to expect 
to be detailed as secretary to the colonel of another regiment 
but that man came from Loston ; a disreputable-looking corpor- 
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al, wearing yellow corduroy trowsers tucked into his boots, and 
a dyed imperial, applied for permission to vend pies, writing- 
a cigars, and patriotic songs to his comrades. The sut- 
ers brought for approval stupendous lists of articles impera- 
tively needed by the officers of the unfortunate regiments 
whereon these leeches had fastened their prehensors ; amon 

these necessaries being sundry barrels of whisky, of wonderfu 
range and great accuracy of fire; many thousands of cigars, 
bearing externally the brand of Havana, but intrinsic evidence 
of the leaf of the quercus alba and the manufacture of Con- 
necticut; and no end of drugged lager-beer and simulated 
Rhine wines for the delectation of our Pennsylvania Germans ; 
“‘eye-openers” and patented “bitters” for the Western men ; 
and, for the New England chaps, books, curiously illuminated 
stationery, and direful pies, purporting to be mince and apple, 
but suggestive of geological researches gnd aggravated dyspep- 
tic consequences. The lady in the seedy mourning was the 
widow of a Confederate officer, killed at Bull Run, and wanted 
a pass to go through the lines tv yet his body, having been un- 
successful in two attempts to run the lines on the Upper Poto- 
mac, and by our unexpected arrival anticipated in a subsequent 
endeavor, oa Nassau and Havana, to elude the blockade at 
Sacrificios. The Englishman was a British subject, you know ; 
had come to this country in search of commercial adventure, 
had brought a vessel loaded with medicines and blankets, and 
boots, and that sort of thing, and had been stopped and 
deprived of his ship in the most harbitry manner by one of 
those blockading fellows belonging to Mr. Farragut’s fleet, you 
know; and he himself had been taken to New Orleans and had 
waited there several weeks, at great expense, in ’opes of getting 
some satisfaction out of General Butler, but had finally aban- 
doned that attempt in utter despair, and, going to Havana, had 
run the blockade to Galveston, and thence passed round to the 
country on the Magdalena River, back of Sacrificios, and gone 
to buying cotton; had no sooner done so, than your troops came 
here, quite unexpectedly, and began to seize every thing they 
wha lag their ’ands on; one man that called himself General 


Turtle Ton, or something of that sort, had taken away twelve 
hundred bales against the urgent — of the injured Briton, 


and although attention was specially called to the marks—all of 
which was, in his opinion, a ‘igh handed-outrage and a bloody 
shame, you know, and that sort of thing; so much so, that the 
complainant invoked the heathen divinity, Jupiter or Jove, to 
witness his wish that he had never set foot in this extraordi- 
nary and ’orrid country. 

“You say the cotton is marked with your initials, sir,” re- 
marked Colenel Cromwell. “ What may your name be?” 
_ “Chawles Stuart Haddison.” 
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“©. 8. H. Is that the mark?” 

“No, sir. ‘C. 8. Hay,’ in a diamond. I beg your pardon, 
but I said Haddison.” 

“Oh! C.S. A.! Well, I suppose General Torlilye took it 
for Confederate States of America.” 

The bulky youth burst out into such an immoderate fit of 
laughter, that he upset the camp-stool, upon two legs of which 
he had been carefully balancing himself, with ill success, for 
some minutes, Even Colonel Cromwell smiled, half contempt- 
uously, however; and I should have followed the example of 
the young officer, and disgraced myself on the spot, if fear of 
‘my new acquaintance had not suppressed my sense of the lu- 
dicrous. The bulky youth whistled gently and remarked, in 
an undertone, addressed to nobody, “ Cheek.” 

“Sir,” said the colonel, “ your case is substantially like that 
of about one million six hundred and fifty-eight thonsand 
others that come here every day. Privately, I don’t believe 
your name is Charles Stuart Addison, or that you are entitled 
to the protection of the British Government. On the contrary, 
I take you for a rascally speculating blockade-runner and spy, 
and if [ were not adjutant-general of this department, it would 
give me intense satisfaction to furnish you a practical illustration 
of a new use for one of the biggest of those boots you tried to 
bring here for the rebel army. That cotton belongs to Jeff. 
Davis, and you know it as well asI do. Officially, however, 
I am bound to tell you that, as you claim to be a British subject 
and a neutral, any application you may make in writing through 
the duly accredited and recognized consuls or minister of your 
government to the Department of State at Washington—will 
receive the attention it deserves! Good-by, sir. Don’t stay 
long in this department; the climate won’t suit you. If I were 

ou, I’d get a comfortable state-room on the first boat for New 
ork, and leave this horrid country just as fast as steam could 
carry me.” 

If I repeat all this conversation just as it occurred, please 
remember, my dear sir, or madam, as the case may be, that ’tis 
not because | approve the eee or manner used by the 
speakers, but because they spoke and acted as. they did. If I 
meet a man seven feet high, t may not prefer that altitude ; in- 
deed, I may regard it with actual aversion, but truth com- 

els me to write ‘him down, or up, just seventy-two inches. 

t me confess, that much of what 1 heard now made my 
nerves stand on end at the time, though I soon became accus- 
tomed to it, and learned to excuse it to some extent, by reason 
of new circumstances previously unfamiliar to my mind. 

The lemon-colored Spaniards, impatient, and wounded in 
their fine sense of honor at being kept waiting so long, while 
the scum of creation, as they apparently considered the majority 
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of those who had preceded them were attended to, folded their 
cloaks about them, and muttering many unintelligible things 
to each other, stalked out of the doorway, disdaining to use the 
window entrance employed by the Yankees. 

The two fancily-dressed women in dirty little w!1i e onnets, 
with alarming red and yellow flowers, and decorated with a 
profusion of aon finery and paste jewels, sat immovable until 
everybody else had got through, when, finding that Colonel 
Cromwell took not the slightest notice of their presence, but 
seated himself to write, they flounced up to his desk, and at- 
tracted his attention with the points of their parasols. 

“‘ Well,” he said, quietly, without looking up, and continuing 
to write with the most business-like deliberation. 

The pair looked as if they would like to be saucy, but dared 
not. The colonel having signed his name, and carefully dried 
the ink on the blotting-paper, pointed with his pen to the bulk 
youth. “Captain Rolles,” he said, “see to these women.” 
fancied that my quick ear caught on the last word ever so 
slight an emphasis, as delicate and intangible as the aroma of 
the onion that has been passed by dainty fingers just once round 
the edge of the salad-bowl. 

The bulky youth addressed as Captain Rolles, having finished 
the lengthy operation of lighting a cigar, in which he was at 
the moment engaged, loitered across the room, and between two 

uffs, without removing the cigar from his lips, gruffly articu- 
ated, “ What do you want?” 

They wanted to go and see their husbands, they said, and 
brought letters from a Methodist minister in Chicago and the 
cashier of a bank in Sacecarappa, Maine, introducing them to 
General Bulger, and commending them to his care and atten- 
tion. Captain Rolles read the letters in a cloud of smoke, and 
then having folded them up with great pains, in an entirely 
different way from that in which they had come into his pos- 
session, laid them on the colonel’s table, and remarked, laconi- 
cally, “D. B.” 

“Very well. Send for their husbands to report here.” 

“Your husbands will cume here to see you,” said Captain 
Rolles to.the two females. ‘ I’m going to send for them ;”’ and 
he sat down and scratched off a few lines, with many interlinea- 
tions and elisions and one huge blot, and presently called out 
for an orderly. Meanwhile the women turned as white as 
they conveniently could under two coats of paint, and one of 
the pair, tossing her head, made for the door, exclaiming that 
she did not come here to be insulted. 

“ Orderly !” said Colonel Cromwell, looking up for the first 
time, “stop those women! Captain Rolles, send to the pro- 
vost-marshal for an officer eg a file of men. Madam,” he 
continued, sternly, rising and turning to the one who had 
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tossed her head; “do you take us for children? Do you sup- 
pose us idiots?” 

The woman addressed seemed badly scared, although she 
managed to titter to her companion that it would be impolite 
for her to express her opinions before people’s faces. 

“ Look here,” said the colonel, fixing his keen gray eyes upon 
them, and striking the knuckles of his left hand upon the table, 
where he kept them firmly during the remainder of the inter- 
view ; “I know you, both of you, better than you think for. 
There is no such officer in the Two Hundred and Forty-fifth 
Pennsylvania as Captain Andrew Ferguson. There is no such 
officer in the Thirty-ninth Maine as Major Jeremiah F. Swett. 
You are not Mrs. Ferguson ”—to the boldest one—“ your name 
is Allison; you are the widow of a dismissed Confederate quar- 
termaster, and you came from Mobile, Alabama, instead of Chica- 
g0, Illinois. -You”—to the other—“ are named Margaret 

illiams. You are the wife of a captain on one of the Missis- 
sippi River packets whose original name was Williams, but 
who called himself Taliaferro after he had served out his term 
in the St. Louis penitentiary, where he was sent for robbing 
the mails. You were banished from New Orleans two months 
ago, on suspicion of being a spy, and 1 am now going to send 
you both to the guard-house on the certainty ot being spies! 
You see I know you !—Rolles, see to this.” 


The woman whom he had called Margaret Williams had 
fainted; but the other, overcome with fear, let her fall like a 
log at her feet, and made no effort to restore her. A red-faced 


orderly, exclaiming, * Look at that, now !” rushed out, and in an 


instant returned with a horse-bucket full of water, and dashed 
its contents in the face of the prostrate woman, or, for that 
matter, over her entire body. She revived. An old Spanish 
negro-wench, sitting outside asleep in the sun, being waked u 
and impressed into service by the red-faced orderly, Mrs. Wil- 
liams was soon sufficiently restored to be taken to jail by the 
provost-guard. 

I suppose I must have shown my blank amazement in my 
face, for the colonel looked at me with a pleasant smile, and 
remarked that I must not be astonished at any thing I might 
see or hear in his office. 

“No, sir, 1 won’t,” I replied; at which he laughed. So did 
Captain Rolles. 

As fast as one set of applicants thinned out, their places were 
supplied by another-set so exactly similar in every respect, that 
but for an occasional exception in the way of an original speci- 
men of humanity with a new complaint or a new petition, or 
an old one supported by a new pretext, you could hardly have 
distinguished the crowd at one hour of the day from that at 
other hour. 

Vou, IV.—27 
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“ Now, then,” said Colonel Cromwell to me, availing himself 
of a moment, about five o’clock in the afternoon, when the rush 
seemed to subside, “ you are to be my assistant here. I will 
issue the order to-day. This is Captain Rolles—Rolles, Lieu- 
tenant Jenkins—that officer of the Third District of Columbia 
that we were talking about—got into trouble with the colonel, 
you remember.—Mr. Jenkins, I want you for the present to 
read up in our order and letter books, post yourself with re- 
= to the organization of the command, and so on, and in a 

ay or two, when you have become familiar with the office, we 
will find some regular duty for you. Office hours, nine to three. 
Nobody works at night here except in unexpected emergencies. 
We don’t have unexpected emergencies often. I hate them. 
No man is fit for more than six hours of his best work. All 
over that makes second or third quality of the whole mass. 
Oh! Here are a few points you must keep constantly in mind. 
Remember names. rite them correctly, too; no excuse for 
getting a man’s name wrong. Never forget paragraph four- 
fifty-one Army Regulations, and never let any one else forget it! 
That’s the keystone of the arch. Take nothing for granted. 
The thing you take for granted is sure to turn out wrong. 
Never suppose. We keep you to know. Never suppose, Mr. 
Jenkins; don’t let me catch you supposing. Open your eyes 
and ears, and shut your mouth; and—good-by, gentlemen, 
I’m going home. By-the-way, dine with me. Six sharp. 
Good-night.” 

And so he disappeared from the office, and, mounting a small 
steel-gray stallion that had been making a terrible noise in the 
street for the last fifteen minutes, rode at a fast trot down to- 
wards the beach road. 

I had been taught so much in so short a space of time, that I 
seemed to know nothing. I can only describe the sensation as 
a mental dyspepsia. It is not what you swallow, but what you 
digest, that repairs bodily waste. Nutriment (I do not refer to 
milk) may be too much condensed. My mind was full to reple- 
tion, but could assimilate nothing. 

The sight of Captain Rolles standing opposite with his hands 
extending the outline of his pen and grinning in my face, 
brought my scattered thoughts to a focus. Have you never 
noticed how, sometimes, when your eyes have been wandering 
vacantly over the heavens and earth far into infinity, and rest- 
ing upon nothing, they are _ and riyeted by a fly-speck, 
or a bit of lemon-peel, or the sole of an old.boot, or some such 
impertinent little thing? 

“ By-the-way, captain,” I asked, though nothing could have 
been further out of the way, “is this the kind of thing they call 
Fancy Duty ?” 

(Puff.) “The identical.” (Puff. A pause.) 
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“What did you mean by ‘ D. B.’ that time when the colonel 
handed yon the lady’s letter to examine ?” 

The bulky youth smiled broadly, and compassionately, as I 
thought, and replied, without interrupting his smoke, “ D. B.” 

“ Yes, I know. But what does it mean ?” 

* Dead Beat.” ' . 

“ What does that mean ?” 


7 a 
“Don’t it mean any thing?” | 
“No! But it’s very expressive. It’s slang.” 


BREVET MAJOR-GENERAL HUGH JUDSON KILPATRICK. 


Ar the commencement of the war, there was a strong preju- 
dice on the part of Lieutenant-General Scott and the War 
Department against the cavalry arm of the service. The reb- 
els, on the other hand, appreciating much more correctly than 
our commanders the necessity and importance of this arm, in 
the country which was likely to be the scene of battles, and 
having perhaps a greater natural aptitude for it, since at the 
South no man walks-who can ride, and all prefer the saddle to 
the carriage, their cavalry became formidable early in the 
service. Under General McClellan the Union ies never 
attained to any great excellence, not because there was not the 
matériel tor it—matériel which has since been developed into 
the finest and most efficient light-horse troops in the world— 
but because there was no well-directed effort to cultivate and 
improve that arm of the service. The really efticient cavalr 
of the Union army dates from the accession of Hooker to hig 
command-in the East, and Rosecrans and Grant in the West. 
Since that period, about January, 1863, it has become a power 
both in the Eastern and Western armies, and, by their own 
acknowledgment, has greatly surpassed the rebel cavalry in 
dash, discipline, and endurance. 

This condition of efficiency is due in a great measure to the 
ability of some half-dozen of the most prominent cavalry gen- 
erals, especially Sheridan, Stoneman, Pleasonton, Kilpatrick, 
Wilson, and the lamented Buford. We have already sketched, 
briefly, the career of one of them: let us attempt the portrait 
of another. 

Hvueu Jupson Kipatrick was born in the “Clove” Valley, 
Northern New Jersey, in 1838, He was the youngest child of 
his parents. His father was an enterprising and extensive 
farmer, and his mother a woman of rare culture and endow- 
ments. His early advantages of education were excellent, and 
while yet a boy he exhibited a fondness for military life and 
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studies. Before he had attained his seventeenth year he had 
become very considerably versed in political science, ard, though 
so young, attracted attention for his eloquence as a speaker. 
In 1855 he canvassed his congressional district, making speeches 
in every town and hamlet, to effect the re-election of Hon. 
George Vail to Congress. Mr. Vail having a nomination to 
West Point in his gift, offered it after his election to young 
Kilpatrick, who gladly accepted it, and on the 20th of June, 
1856, in his eighteenth year, passed his examination, and en- 
tered the Military Academy as a cadet. The course at West 
Point, formerly occupying four years, had been extended to 
five ; and thus it happened that, when the President’s call for 
troops was made in April, 1861, Kilpatrick was still a cadet, 
his class graduating in regular course on the 30th of June fol- 
lowing. Of the fifty members of the graduating class, thirty- 
seven, and Kilpatrick and Kingsbury (who subsequently fell at 
Antietam) prominent among them, petitioned the Superinten- 
dent to allow them to graduate at once, that they might enter 
immediately into the service. Kilpatrick’s standing in his 
class was fair, being fifteenth in rank, the class, as we have 
said, numbering fifty. The petition was granted, and before 
the close of April they were graduated—Kilpatrick being se- 
lected, probably on account of his oratorical powers, as valedic- 
torian. On the day of his graduation he was married, and the 
same evening started with his bride for Washington. 

. Assigned soon after to the command of a battalion of Dur- 

ea’s Zouaves, he took part in the affair of Big Bethel, where 

e was severely wounded in the right thigh, by a grape shot, 
but continned to lead his troops till he was forced from the 
field by loss of blood. For three months he was detained at 
home by his wound ; but in September he took the field again, 
as lieutenant-colonel of the Ira Harris Light Cavalry, and had 
meantime been promoted to be first-lieutenant of the first artil- 
lery in the regular army. He was assigned to McDowell’s 
division, and by that general made inspector-general. When, 
on the 8th of March, 1862, the Grand Army of the Potomac 
marched upon Manassas, in season to find the enemy’s camps 
evacuated, and the “ Quaker guns” alone in position, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kilpatrick was in the advance, and, following up Lee’s 
retreating forces, skirmished with their rear-guard. bn the 
9th of March he advanced to Catlett’s Station, where he re- 
mained till the middle of April, when McDowell’s column 
moved on Falmouth, when he was again in the advance, and’ 
attacked and.drove Lee’s cavalry, and a small infantry force 
which he met, five miles above Falmouth; and the following 
_ morning the Harris Light Cavalry and the First Pennsylvania 
cavalry, Colonel Bayard, entered Falmouth together, riding 
over the rebel barricades. 
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In Pope’s campaign, Colonel Kilpatrick was at first employed 
in breaking up the Virginia Central Railroad, and was instru- 
Jnental in delaying and obstructing “Stonewall” Jackson’s 
communications with Richmond ; and subsequently, having as- 
certained that Lee’s entire army were moving northward to 
overwhelm Pope, he was attached to General Bayard’s cavalry 
brigade, which protected the rear of the Union army as it fell 
back towards Washington. In this retrograde movement he 
took part in the actions of Brandy Station, Sulphur Springs, 
Freedman’s Ford, Waterloo Bridge, Groveton, Haymarket, the 
second battle of Bull Run, and Fall’s Church—his fine cavalry 
regiment, the Harris Light Cavalry, being reduced from seven 
hundred men to less than three hundred and fifty in those hard- 
fought but generally disastrous engagements. Bayard’s cav- 
alry remained south of the Potomac, and took no part in the 
battles of South Mountain or Antietam. The cavalry arm was 
already making itself felt as a necessity ; and though McClellan 
had never had much faith in it, he began to comprehend its 
value atter the battle of Antietam, and to take some steps to- 
wards the reorganization of the cavalry, so necessary to its effi- 
cient action. He had made but little progress, however, when 
he was relieved of his command; and though General Burnside 
did what he could during his two months of command, it was 
not until General Hooker became commander of the Army of 
the Potomac that its capacities for usefulness were fully devel- 
oped. The rebel cavalry under Stuart, Fitzhugh Lee, and 
Wade Hampton, had long been well organized, and possessed 
great efficiency. It was Hooker’s ambition to have a cavalry 
corps which should in all respects surpass it. For this purpose 
he selected Major-General George Stoneman to command the 
corps—a most judicious appointment, as Stonemaa, besides being 
an admirable cavalry officer, possessed great executive and or- 
ganizing ability, and was an admirable judge of character. He 
at once selected, as division commanders, Generals Pleasonton, 
Averell, and Gregg, while the brigade of regular cavalry was 
under the command of General Buford; and Davies, Kilpat- 
rick, Wyndham, and Farnesworth, were put in charge of bri- 
gades. Schools of instruction were established, boards of exam- 
ination organized, and every incompetent officer weeded out. 
The drilling of the men was incessant and thorough, and in 
sixty days General Stoneman had a cavalry force under his 
command, which he felt could be safely pitted against Stuart’s 
formidable corps. About the middle of March, 1863, General 
Averell, with his division, crossed the Rappahannock, and en- 
gaged the enemy a few miles beyond Kelly’s Ford, with 
success; and a few days later, the great cavalry battle of Bran- 
dy Station, and Stuart’s defeat, proved how well Stoneman had 
trained his gallant troopers. It was not Kilpatrick’s good for- 
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tune to take part in either of these engagements; but in the 
latter part of April he participated in an expedition which at 
once won him renown. General Hooker, having planned his 
Chancellorsville campaign, included in it a cavalry expedition, 
which should pass to the rear of Lee’s army, and thoroughly 
cut off his communications with Richmond, and prevent his re- 
ceiving re-enforcements or supplies. General Stoneman was to 
have started on this expedition about the middle of April; but, 
unfortunately, a week and more of heavy rains had so swollen 
the streams as to make them impassable without a pontoon 
train, which he could not take with him, and the roads were 
too heavy for a successful cavalry movement. This delay proved 
in the end to have defeated the principal purposes of the expe- 
dition. It was about the 27th of April when the roads and 
streams were in such condition that he could move. Then 
crossing boldly at Kelly’s Ford, between the rebel cavalry and 
Lee’s main army, he moved rapidly towards the Virginia Cen- 
tral Railroad, which he struck at Louisa Court-House, far in 
Lee’s rear, and thence crossing the North Anna, halted a few 
miles southwest of Spottsylvania Court-House. From this 

oint he sent out his division and brigade commanders in dif- 
erent directions: Gregg to destroy the bridges over the north 
Anna; Colonel Davis those over the South Anna; Wyndham 
to break up the James River Canal; and, finally, Kilpatrick, 
with his Harris Light Cavalry, to approach Richmond, tear up 
the railroad, and destroy the bridges over the Chickahominy, 
while he himself, with the main force, remained where he was, 
to cover these movements, and fight Stuart if he should make 
his appearaice. 

We have not the time, nor is this the place, to give a detailed 
account of the result of all these movements. Al of them were 
more or less successful—some of them entirely so; but it is of 
the task assigned to Kilpatrick, the youngest of these officers, 
yet charged with the most dangerous and difficult duty, that 
we have now to speak. ; 

His experiences in this eventful enterprise remind us of the 
feats of a knight-errant in the palmiest days of chivalry. He 
left the rendezvous at Thompson’s Cross-Roads early in the morn- 
ing of Sunday, May 3d; reached Hungary, a station on the 
Fredericksburg Railroad, about forty miles distant, and nine 
miles from Richmond, at daylight on the morning of the 4th, 
and destroyed the dépdt, telegraph wires, and railroad track, for 
several miles. He then passed over to the Brook turnpike and 
moved down, driving the rebels before him across the -brook ; 
charged upon a movable battery, and forced it to retire within 
two miles of the city of Richmond ; captured Lieutenant Brown, 
an aid of General Winder, and fourteen of his men, inside of the ° 
eneimny’s outer lines, and dated-his parole from the city of Rich- 
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mond. “You are mighty daring fellows,” said the aid to Colonel 
Kilpatrick ; “ but you'll certainly be captured before sundown !” 
“ That may all be,” replied the colonel, “but we intend to do 
a mighty deal of mischief first.” Having thus bearded the 
lion in his den, and stricken with panic the citizens of Rich- 
mond, he turned eastward, and, following the line of the York 
River Railroad, burned the Meadow Bridge, and ran a train of 
cars into the river. Finding that the rebel forces were gather- 
ing at his back, and that all hope of return to the rendezvous at 
Thompson’s Cross-Roads was cut off, he now resolved to strike 
for the peninsula. 

Picking up an intelligent negro, who knew the roads, he 
made him act as guide, and in less than two hours reached 
Hanover Town, on the banks of the Pamunkey. Crossing on 
flatboats, he destroyed all the boats and bridges for miles above 
and below, and thus cut off ail attempts at pursuit from Rich- 
mond. Here he burned a train of thirty wagons loaded with 
bacon for the rebel army, captured thirteen prisoners, and en- 
camped for the night five miles from the river. At one o’clock 
A. M. of the 5th of May, he resumed his march—surprised a troop 
of three hundred rebel cavalry at Aylett’s Station, on the Matta- 
pony River, captured two officers and thirty-three men, burned 

fty-six wagons, and*a dépdt of rebel stores containing upwards 
of twenty thousand barrels of corn and wheat, large quantities 
of clothing and commissary stores, and safely crossed the Mat- 
tapony and destroyed the ferry-boats, just in time to escape the 
advance of the rebel cavalry, and proceeded northeast on the 
Richmond and Warsaw turnpike to a point a few miles west 
of Tappahannock, on the Rappahannock River, where he de- 
stroyed a third wagon-train and dépdt of stores. From this 
oe finding a large force of Stuart’s cavalry in pursuit of him, 

e made a forced march of twenty miles almost directly south- 
ward, capturing prisoners from his pursuers whenever they 
pressed too closely. At sundown, on the 6th, he discovered a 
force of cavalry drawn up in line of battle above King and 
Queen Court-House. He advanced at once to attack them, but 
soon discovered that they were a part of Colonel Davis’s com- 
mand, who had been separated from the rest of the regiment. 
At ten a.m. of the 7th of May, after a severe march of fift 
miles, he reached the Union lines at Gloucester Point. His 
command had marched nearly two hundred miles in less than 
five days, with a loss of one officer and thirty-seven men, having 
captured and paroled upwards of eight hundred men. After a 
few days’ rest, he made an excursion into Gloucester and 
Matthew Counties, in conjunction with the gunboat Commodore 
Morris, and captured a large number of horses, and destroyed 
five mills filled with flour and grain, and large quantities of 
corn and wheat in storehouses. On the 30th of May, he made 
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his way through Saluda and Urbana, and reported to General 
Hooker in person. The vast amount of supplies destroyed in 
this expedition materially crippled the resources of the rebels, 
and when complaint was afterward made of their starving Union 

risoners at Belle Isle and Libby Prison, they attempted to 
justify themselves on the ground that Kilpatrick’s raid had so 
effectually diminished their commissary stores, that they had 
not a sufticiency to feed their own armies. 

The evidences that Lee intended to attempt again an invasion 
of the Northern States were accumulating; but, though morally 
certain of this, General Hooker felt that he must have conclu- 
sive testimony to justify him in advancing, and, as he held the 
interior lines, he could move more rapidly than the rebel chief. 
If Lee had commenced such a movement, it was desirable that 
he should be crowded as far west as possible, and thus be com- 
pelled to make a longer march, and through a region already 
stripped of supplies. General Pleasonton was therefure ordered 
to make a reconnoissance in force with his cavalry, and ascer- 
tain the exact position gf Lee’s army ; and if he encountered the 
rebel cavalry, to push them back towards the mountains, and 
compel them to take the route up the Shenandoah Valley, 
instead of oceupying the more eastern valleys. The reconnois- 
sance was made on the 9th of Junte—General Gregg, with two 
divisions, crossing the Rappahannock at Beverly Ford, and 
moving towards Brandy Station. Having passed Beverly Ford, 
the Union cavalry found themselves confronted by the entire 
cavalry force of the rebel army, under General J. E. B. Stuart. 
A desperate battle followed, in which the Union cavalry were 
at first repulsed, but rallied, and in turn forced back the 
rebels with severe slanghter. Colonel Kilpatrick was in com 
mand of a brigade of Gregg’s division in this battle, consisting 
of his own regiment, the Harris Light Cavalry, the Tenth New 
York, and the First Maine. The Tenth New York were in the 
advance, and both they and the Harris Light were driven back 
by the counter-charge of the rebel cavalry ; and Kilpatrick, 
wild with excitement, dashed to the head of the First Maine, 
shouting, “Men of Maine! you must save the day! Follow 
me!”—and led them instantly in a furious charge against the 
rebel flank. As they rushed forward, they met the other two 
regiments, and Kilpatrick’s voice rang out clear and loud over 
the din of battle— Back, the Harris Light! Back, the Tenth 
New York! Re-form your squadrons, and charge !” . This charge, 
led with such spirit, and followed by the support of Aimes’s vet- 
eran brigade of infantry, saved the day, and compelled Stuart 
to relinquish his intended raid towards Washington, while it 
settled the question of Lee’s advance to the North. This bril- 
liant —— caused Kilpatrick’s immediate promotion to 
the rank of brigadier-general. It was now General Hooker’s 
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policy to continne to push Lee’s army still farther westward, 
and to interpose his cavalry between them and his own army, 
thus effectually concealing from them his movements. For this 
purpose, it was necessary that the passes of the Bull Run Moun- 
tains should be occupied and guarded, and every attempt of the 
rebel cavalry to pass through them promptly and effectually 
thwarted. General Kilpatrick was sent to Aldie Gap, with 
orders to move through it, and to return through Ashby’s Gap. 
Proceeding at once to the first position, he encountered the 
troops of Fitzhugh Lee, forming the advance-guard of Stuart’s 
cavalry, which were determined to hold that important pass. 
By a rapid and skilful movement he succeeded in gaining pos- 
session of a long low line of hills which commanded Lee’s 
position ; and the rebel commander, furious at being thus out- 
witted, made a succession of desperate charges, in the hope of 
regaining his lost ground. It was in vain; but though thrice 
thoroughly foiled, and knowing that Kilpatrick as well as him- 
self had sent for re-enforcements, the rebel general resolved to 
make one more determined charge upon Kilpatrick’s extreme 
right, before his re-enforcements could come up. Kilpatrick 
saw the coming charge, and prepared to meet it. The rebels, 
massed heavily, came on with great fury, bore back the First 
Massachusetts, which resisted the shock with unflinching bravery, 
forced back the remainder of the right, and thought they should 
gain an easy victory; but Kilpatrick now advanced upon them 
with the First Maine and Randall’s battery, and, ordering the 
battery to reserve its fire till the rebels were within fifty yards, 
at the instant of their fire, shouted “Forward /” and the Maine 
cavalry rushed upon the foe, breaking their ranks, through 
which Randall’s grape and canister had already ploughed broad 
furrows. Rallying the remainder of his troops, he now gave 
orders for an advance all along the lines, and charged at once 
ee ‘the enemy, who fled, routed and in confusion, as far as 

iddleburg. This was the most bloody cavalry battle which 
had thus far occurred during the war. On the 21st, he again 
encountered and defeated the rebel cavalry at Upperville. On 
the 27th of June, General Kilpatrick succeeded General Stahel 
as commander of a division of cavalry of about five thousand men; 
the other two divisions of Pleasonton’s corps being undercommand 
of Generals Buford and Gregg. General Merritt commanded 
the regular cavalry brigade, and Generals Custer and Farns- 
worth the other brigades of Kilpatrick’s division. The cavalry 
had crossed the Potomac, and was moving rapidly upon Gettys 
burg, where it had ample work before it. 

On the second day of the Gettysburg battles, Kilpatrick’s 
division was engaged in fierce conflict with Lee’s cavalry at 
Hunterstown, on the left of the rebel line. The fight was a 
severe one, and was kept up till late at night, and, though ter- 

* 
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minating indecisively, the preponderance of success was on the 
side of the Union troops. 

On the 3d of July, Kilpatrick, moving before the dawn, and 
his division strengthened by the regular brigade under General 
Merritt, took position at daylight on the extreme left of the 
Union army, beyond Little Round Top, with orders to charge 
the rebel infantry, should opportunity offer. He had skirmished 
with the enemy from ten a.m. to two p. M., and had quietly and 
without the knowledge of the enemy forced his way far upon 
his flank and rear, waiting the favorable moment to strike. 

Itsoon came. At four p.m., Lee, whose troops, though fighting 
with a desperation unequalled in the previous battles of the 
war, had everywhere been beaten back with terrible slaughter, 
made his last and most desperate move in the vain hope of 
wresting success from his adversary. He sent Longstreet’s fine 
corps, which had hitherto been mostly in reserve, to march 
around Little Round Top, and strike the Union army in flank 
and rear. The conformation of the field was such, and the 
clouds of smoke so heavy and dense, that there was good reason 
to believe the movement would not be observed till its purpose 
was nearly or quite accomplished; and if so, the defeat, which 
otherwise seemed inevitable, would be changed into victory. 
But the movement was observed by Kilpatrick, who, compre- 
hending at once that if it succeeded the day would be lost, hurled 
his troops at once in a most furious charge upon Hood’s divi- 
sion (Longstreet’s left), and, though met with desperate firmness, 
at last broke and drove them back, and compelled the rebel 
corps sullenly to retreat to their line on Seminary Ridge. 
It was the death-throe of the great battle, the last act in the 
three days’ struggle, which has made the hills of Gettysburg 
immortal in history. In this charge Kilpatrick’s division lost 
heavily; General Farnsworth, the commander of one of his 
brigades, a gallant soldier, promoted to the rank of brigadier- 
general but four days before, was among the slain, as were also 
several other officers of inferior grade. During Lee’s retreat to 
the Potomac, in the next ten days, Kilpatrick was constantly 
in the pursuit, harassing the enemy’s flanks and rear; and some- 
times in advance of him, obstructing his route, holding passes 
in the mountains against him, cutting off detachments of his 
troops, destroying his trains, and in every way delaying his 
progress. At Monterey, the pass over the South Mountain, the 
rebels attacked him in the darkness of a night of heavy rain, 
as he passed along a narrow road, with the high mountain-ridge 
towering above him on one side, and deep, precipitous ravines 
on the other; but notwithstanding the darkness and danger he 
repulsed the enemy, and captured their guns and four hundred 
prisoners. Pursuing them through the mountain-defiles the 
next day, he captured eight hundred and sixty prisoners, and 

* 
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the immense wagon-train of Ewell’s corps, nine miles long, and 
defeated Stuart’s rebel cavalry, in an action of one hour and 
forty. minutes. On the 6th of July, he again attacked and de- 
feated Stuart at Hagerstown, and compelled him to burn a large 
wagon-train. Joining Buford at Williamsport, General Kil- 
patrick engaged almost the entire rebel army, and thouglr at 
one time completely enveloped by the enemy, extricated him- 
self from his perilous position, after inflicting heavy loss on 
the foe. On the morning of the 14th of July, he charged epon 
the rear of Lee’s army, then escaping across the Potomac, and 
besides covering the ground with killed and wounded rebels, 
captured upwards of fifteen hundred prisoners, two guns, and 
three battle-flags, in the course of the ten days; his division 
had taken forty-five hundred prisoners, nine guns, and eleven 
battle-flags. 

Passing over the sharp but brief battle of the Union troops 
with Stuart’s cavalry, in September, in which Kilpatrick took 
an active part, we come to the attempt of General Lee to flank 
the Union army, north of the Rapidan, in October, 1863. 
Here, at Brandy Station, so often a cavalry battle-field during 
the war, Kilpatrick won new honors. His troops had been 
— the flanks of the army; and, after severe fighting, 

uford fell back from Raccoon Ford to Stevensburg, and 
apprized Kilpatrick, who was fighting near Culpeper, of his 
intention to join him that evening at Brandy Station. Having 
repulsed the enemy, Kilpatrick moved leisurely along, and found, 
as he ascended the hills overlooking the station, that Buford 
had fallen back rapidly, and was beyond Brandy Station, and 
that Stuart’s cavalry and a division of rebel infantry had 
moved on his left flank, and were between him and Buford, 
and were also stretched along his left flank. It was a moment 
requiring decisive action, for with a few minutes’ delay all 
would have been lost. He had about three thousand men with 
him, and he knew they could be trusted. Forming them 
instantly in three heavy columns, with a strong line of skir- 
mishers on front, flanks, and rear, he moved forward slowly at 
first, his skirmishers holding back the eager enemy, till within, 
a few hundred yards of the rebel lines—his batteries, meantime, 
opening great gaps in the enemy’s rank with their rapid and 
deadly fire of schrapnel, grape, and canister—when, suddenly 
ordering his band to strike up “ Yankee Doodle,” and his own 
clear voice shouting, ‘“‘ Forward—charge!” he hurled his columns 
on the rebel lines with such fury, that they broke in wild dis- 
may, and his gallant three thousand passed through, almost 
unharmed, though inflicting severe loss on the enemy. 

The rebel cavalry, vexed and mortified that their foe should 
have escaped them so easily, reorganized and charged upon the 
Union cavalry, now re-enforced by Buford’s division. Repulsed 
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with heavy loss, they charged again and again, only to be met 
by still fiercer counter-charges, till long after nightfall, when, 
exhausted by their numerous efforts, they fell back, and could 
not again be rallied; when the Union cavalry, gathering up 
their dead and wounded, crossed quietly and sately the Rappa- 
hannock, and overtook the main army. When Lee’s army 
began their return march to the Rapidan, Custer’s brigade of 
Kilpatrick’s division attacked their cavalry at Buckland’s 
Mills, and, with less than two thousand men, drove them seven 
or eight miles, with heavy loss, till, coming up with their main 
army, he found himself so largely outnumbered that he was 
compelled to fall back, and extricated himself by great effort 
from their attack. 

Ambitious of the honor of penetrating to Richmond, and 
releasing our gallant but suffering soldiers, who were prisoners 
at Libby and Belle Isle, Kilpatrick led an expedition against 
that city, on the 28th of February, 1864. The noble and dar- 
ing Dahlgren, as heroic a soul as ever perished on the field of 
battle, led his regiment in this expedition, and gave up his 
young life in his effort to rescue his fellows, being murdered in 
the most cruel and cowardly manner. Kilpatrick penetrated 
within the second line of defences, and his scouts entered the 
city itself. His attack carried terror to the hearts of the rebel 
citizens ; but the force they were able to collect to oppose his 


further progress was such as to render the attempt to force his 
way into the city a useless waste of' life, and he was compelled 
to withdraw, which he did in good order, and with moderate 
loss, save that of his beloved friend and kindred spirit, Colonel 
Ulric Dahlgren. 

In April, 1864, General Kilpatrick was ordered to report to 
General Sherman, who, deprived of his great cavalry captain, 
Sheridan, was determined to make his place good by calling to 
his army the dashing young cavalry general of the Army of the 
Potomac. He was by him assigned to the command of a 
division of his cavalry, with his head-quarters in the field ; and 
in that wondrous march, begun early in May, Kilpatrick’s 
place of honor was in the front, where the fighting was the 

“fiercest. Crossing Taylor’s Ridge, driving the enemy’s cavalry 
back throngh Snake Creek Gap to Buzzard’s Roost, and then 
dashing down to aid McPherson in his attack on Resaca, he 
was the soul of the fight; in that fiercely fought battle before 
Resaca, finding that one of his brigades had been repulsed in a 
charge upon the enemy, and were falling back, he ordered up 
a fresh brigade, and, rallying the retreating troops, led them in 
person in a headlong charge upon the rebel infantry, who were 
driven back, and the important point gained and held; but he 
was borne fainting from the field from a desperate rifle-shot 


wound in the groin. 
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Three months have passed, and his wound is rapidly healing, 
but not yet healed, when he hears that Atlanta is tottering to its 
fall. He hastens, against the remonstrances of his physicians 
and friends, back to his command, and though yet unable to 
endure the fatigues of the saddle, at the command of General 
Sherman fits out a cavalry force tor an expedition in the rear-of 
the rebel army, having for its object the destruction of their 
lines of communication, the West Point and the Macon and 
Atlanta Railroads. In the attempt to accomplish these‘objects, 
which would inevitably result in Hood’s ruin, he was opposed 
by greatly superior forces ; and though by extraordinary daring 
and tact he was able to break these lines for a short distance, 
yet the fury of the rebel attacks was such, and their superiority 
in numbers and position was so great, that it was, at last, only 
by the most consummate generalship that he was. able to 
break through their ranks, which had completely surrounded 
him, and make his way back to the Union army, with but 
slight loss. 

‘When General Sherman resolved upon his campaign from 
Atlanta to the sea, he placed Kilpatrick in command of his 
cavalry corps; and in that, as in his campaign in the Carolinas, 
the cavalry were ordered to cover both flanks, and thus to con- 
ceal from the rebel armies the actual movements and objective 
points of the main army. With consummate skill the cavalry 


was handled, and the enemy constantly deceived into the belief 
that other points than those really intended were the objectives 
of the Union army. General Kilpatrick attempted the release 
of our suffering soldiers who were prisoners at Millen; but the 
enemy were forewarned of his approach thither just long 
enough before he reached the town to hurry off the prisoners, 
who were, however, very soon exchanged. The only severe 
eavalry fighting of this campaign was near Buckhead Creek 
and at Waynesboro’. In both instances, Wheeler’s cavalry 
was severely beaten: at the former point, with a loss of about 
six hundred ; and at the latter with probably not less than a 
thousand killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

In the campaign through the Carolinas, with a large cavalry 
force, and the brevet rank of major-general, Kilpatrick found 
ample scope to distinguish himself. Moking a feint on Augusta, 
and destroying the railroad leading to Charleston for a consid- 
erable distance, he outwitted his old adversary Wheeler, who 
found no point where he thought himself able to make a stand 
agaipst him till he reached Aiken, where, after skirmishing for 
two days, to divert Wheeler’s attention from Columbia, Kil- 
pes suddenly crossed the Edisto, and moved upon Lexington 

urt-House, thus drawing his antagonist away from Columbia, ; 
and compelling him to make a wide détour to reach Sherman’s 
front. The rebels, finding Wheeler unable to cope with Kil- 
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atrick, superseded him, and put Wade Hampton in his place, 
but with no great advantage. Desirous of preventing a junc- 
tion between Hampton and Hardee at Fayetteville, General 
Kilpatrick, with an audacity which prudence hardly justified, 
distributed his force, far inferior in numbers to Hampton’s, in 
such extended lines that they were very much attenuated ; and 
himself, with a small brigade of three regiments, four -hundred 
dismounted men, and a section of artillery, rode through one of 
Hampton’s divisions, and encamped within three miles of the 
enemy. Hampton attacked his camp in the night with three 
divisions of cavalry, and at first surprised and captured it ; 
but Kilpatrick, retreating to a swamp partially disrobed, 
rallied and re-formed his men, charged upon the enemy, retook 
his artillery, turned it upon the rebel troops, and finally forced 
them out with great slanghter, their loss exceeding six hundred. 

On the 16th of March, 1865, at Averysboro, the cavalry 
saved the army from disaster, and won a most triumphant vic- 
tory over nearly three times their numbers, with but a small 
infantry force to support them. This was the last battle of 
Kilpatrick’s cavalry: the speedy close of the war gave him no 
further, opportunity for fighting. In the reorganization of 
the army, he was placed in command of a district of the 
Department of North Carolina, and, on leave of absence in 
September and October, defended, in his native State, with 
great eloquence, the Administration and the war. 

Though one of the youngest major-generals in the army, 
General Kilpatrick has won a lasting renown for extraordi- 
nary daring, resolute courage, and skilful strategy; and in 
peace or war, if his life be spared, is destined to have a bril- 
liant career in the future. 


PAY DEPARTMENT, UNITED STATES ARMY. 


CompaRatIvVELy a small proportion of our population appre- 
ciate the immense army which we have nearly disbanded— 
fewer still the magnitude of the labor which the country has 
just closed so successfully, and a still smaller number the great 
amount and variety of labor necessary to carry on the different 
departments of the great military engine. 

Nothing is more common than to hear even officers of the 
army say of another, of a department different from their own, 
“Oh! he has an easy time—he has nothing to do.” While much 
the Jarger proportion of those in civil life seem to imagine that 
all army otticers, except those who do the actual fighting, are 
paid for wearing shoulder-straps and signing their names to 
official papers, it is known to the initiated few that the most 
wearing and exhausting labor is done in the staff departments, 
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where there is little, if any, opportunity for promotion, and 
the pay, in most cases, is totally inadequate to the labor and 
the responsibility. 

There is no department of the army to which these remarks 
have a stronger application than the Pay Department. Time 
was, perhaps, when each officer of that department had a regi- 
ment or two, or oftener parts of regiments, to pay in the year, 
and those always the’same, and commanded by educated ofticérs, 
that the position of paymaster was a comparatively easy and 
desirable one. But since the war was fairly initiated, and the 
armies of the Union grew to their late magnitude, he has been 
a very peculiar or a very fortunate man who, knowing whereof 
he spoke, has held the oftice to be either profitable or pleasant. 

During the continuance of the war, the life of a paymaster’ 
(except of those in charge of districts or posts, or on what is 
termed local duty) ran rapidly from the tedium and ennui of 
absolute idleness to the intensest activity and most unremitting 
labor, by day and night, in the field, varied by running the 
gauntlet of bushwhackers, thieves, and other chivalry in Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, dispensing greenbacks under fire in the 
trenches about Vicksburg, or dodging rebel sharpshooters along 
the lines around Petersburg and Richmond. To-day ordered, 
with funds, from St. Louis to the farther confines of Iowa, and 
three days hence ordered from there to the delightful morasses 
of Southern Arkansas—one week daintily picking one’s way 
through the elaborate bill-of-fare of Willard’s, at Washington, 
or the Lindell, at St. Louis, and the next munching hard-tack 
on the Chickahominy, or enjoying the healthful influences of 
bread made of equal proportions of musty corn-meal, tooth-snuff, 
and bedbugs, on the Arkansas—sleeping, in rapid succession, 
in all conceivable places and modes, from the spring-mattress 
of civilization down to three inches of rotten straw and 
manure on a narrow hummock in the middle of a cypress- 
swamp—running up and down, and dodging hither and thither, 
through all this gamut of vicissitudes, with bewildering velocity, 
the danger to health is far greater than in regular service in the 
field. Exposure ceases to be such by use, but changes and east 
winds are of like repute. » 

And just here, talking of sickness, a much larger proportion 
of the sickness in our armies arose from reckless imprudence 
than from exposure and hardship. Two instances, which fell 
under the writer’s eye, will suffice for illustration. During the 
summer of 1864, the army in Arkansas was paid off. About 
August 1st—the beginning of the ey season of that coun- 
try—certain organizations in and about Little Rock received 


their pay. The very first act of one of the men whom the 
writer chanced to remark, was to Be straight to a sutler’s store, 
and not leave his seat there unti 


he had, in rapid succession, 
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bought and eaten thirteen quarts of canned peaches! None 
would be surprised to know that within a few hours it~ was 
necessary to muffle the drums of his company. The writer 
heard that a similar feat was performed about the same time by 
a soldier, who miraculously survived. 

In the September following, a number of convalescent men 
were being carried northward on one of the Mississippi steam- 
ers. Among them was one just recovering from a long attack 
of swainp dysentery and remittent fever, and not yet able to 
stand unaided. At a wood-yard some well soldiers brought 
on board two or three half-ripe watermelons. The sick man 
took half of one, and that not a small one, and, in spite of warn- 
ings and remonstrances, ate the whole of it. The result may 
be anticipated. 

To return to the Pay Department: Passing over these sudden 
changes in living—these hazards to health and life, they being 
legitimately within the category of “the chances of war,” of 
which no officer complains—let us inquire, to some extent, into 
what the work of the paymaster is. 

Upon the entry into service of each man, a complete descrip- 
tion is placed on record, and thereafter kept on the books of the 
organization to which he may be assigned. 

The 28th day of February, in each year, and every two 
months thereafter, are the legally established pay-days for the 
armies of the United States, upon which each organization or 
detachment, wherever at all practicable, shall be “ mustered for 
pay ;” that is, not drawn up at the pay-table to receive their 
wages, but simply so that the officer charged with the duty of 
signing and certifying the muster-for-pay-rolls may satisfy him- 
self ot the whereabouts and the right of each man, and that 
the same are properly stated on the rolls. In making up the 
rolls of a regituent, the regimental officers, with the non-com- 
missioned staff, and the officers and men of each company, 
appear on separate rolls, making eleven rolls for an ordinary 
regiment of ten companies. Four copies of each are made, 
under the direction of the commanding officers of organizations— 
one fur the Adjutant-General of the Army, at Washington, one 
to be retained, and two for the paymaster. 

These rolls are great sheets of paper, ruled all over with long, 
narrow, dreary-looking columns, with appropriate printed wi 
ings. First comes the number of each man in his grade, then his 
name, and in regular order, afterwards, appear his rank, when, 
where, and by whom enlisted, for what period ; when, where, 
and by whom mustered into the United States service, b 
whom and to what date last paid. Then follows, once eac 

ear, a statement of when the soldier’s clothing account was 
last settled, and the amount of clothing since drawn, or (where 
officers know their whole duty and are Rasen to do it) the bal- 
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ance due the soldier, or the Government, as the case may be, 

on a settlement of the account. Then follows the amount of 
bounty due the soldier, if any ; and, in a wide column of re- 
marks, whatever else there may be which affects his pay, fines, 
forfeitures, &c., &c. Following this is a wilderness of columns 
for the use of the paymaster, and at the extreme right is “the 
signature of the soldier and of the witnessing officer. And 
in this shape the rolls come to the paymaster. 

Under instructions, his first duty is carefully to compare the 
two copies furnished him in detail, and at the same time see 
that each part is complete. Of course, this involves returning 
the rolls, if they are unlike, or imperfect in any particular. How 
many muster-rolls would pass the ordeal of this scrutiny, closely 
made, let any one familiar with the facts declare. Scarcely one 
but is technically defective in some particular, somehow, in 
caption or body. Under such arule, either the corps of pay- 
masters would have to be very largely increased, or the army 
would be vastly longer in being paid than has been the case. 
Ordinarily, if dates and signatures appeared right on the face 
of the rolls, the practice has been to begin at once the compu- 
tation of pay. : 

To do this, the determination of the period for which pay is 
due is first. Generally, this is plain, though rather slow and 
tedious sailing. The first, or the final payment, is generally 
for broken time or odd days; and here great care is necessary, 
lest a day too little or too much be given—sure to be detected 
by the lynx-eyed clerks of the Paymaster-General or the Second 
Auditor. In the computation of monthly pay, every month 
contains thirty days; and the soldier who enlists on the seeond 
day of February receives pay for twenty-nine days in that 
month, though that be one day more than there is in the whole 
month; and the same is true of March. In determining sub- 
sistence, commutation, or other pay, fixed ata daily rate, the 
actual number of days is counted. 

Next comes the rate. And here, one would say, is nothing 
to do, since Congress fixes all rates. Congress, however, has 
been known to change its mind—men to win promotion, or 
incur reduction, or both; and this breaks the term of payment 
into more or less fragments, usually of broken time. A 
man reduced to the ranks, for example, on September 20th, is 
entitled to pay in the higher grade for nineteen days and in the 
lower for eleven in that month. If he should be given twenty 
days in the higher grade, the few cents’ difference would be 
carefully weeded out by those lynx-eyed clerks, and scrupulously 
charged to the penne: On May Ist, 1864, the monthly 
rate of pay of all enlisted men was increased by act of Con- 
gress. The writer once paid a man for a term within which 
this increase occurred, who at the beginning of his term of 
Vou. IV.—28 
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payment was a private, subsequently became a corporal, was 
reduced to the ranks, reappointed corporal, promoted to ser- 
gt, again reduced to the ranks, appointed sergeant, promoted 
rst sergeant, and finally reduced again to the ranks, and so was 
entitled to five distinct rates of pay, each, except the first ser- 
eant’s pay, recurring at‘different periods, and each rate in each 
instance being for odd days. 

Next comes the amount of pay, which, the time and rate 
fixed, is a simple question of addition or multiplication; and in 
ordinary field payments, except in cases of stoppages, this is 
all that can be done prior to taking the money and going out 
to pay. Once a year, for each organization, the clothing account 
of the soldier is to be settled ; and when this is to be done, the 
sum allowed the soldier by law for clothing is to be ascertained 
and entered in its proper column. Prior to March 3d, 1865, 
this consisted simply of giving to each man three and a half 
dollars per month from date of last settlement to the date to 
which payment was made, and so was comparatively simple ; 
but since the astute law of Congress of that date, whereof more 
anon, the apportioning of the clothing allowance has become 
a very labyrinthine business indeed. 

Proceeding with the ordinary field payment, if any back pay 
be due, from errors in or short payment on previous musters, 
it is added to the pay and the one allowance, and the ag- 
gregate entered in its place. Then all stoppages for fines, for- 
feitures, previous over-payments, ordnance lost, or from any 
other cause, and if clothing settlement is made, the money 
value of clothing drawn since last settlement, are aggregated 
and entered in the column for stoppages; the difference is 
then placed in the column for balances paid, and the roll is 
ready for payment. 

If, however, the payment is a final one, or muster out, the 
labor of: preparation is increased tenfold. In that case, next 
after the amount of pay, comes the amount of bounty. And 
here arise questions without end—questions which each pay- 
master must decide for himself on the spur of the moment, 
and for a wrong decision on which he must pay the score. The 
bounty system was a mistake in the beginning, and, like the 
habitual taking of drugs, as the first dose ceased to be effec- 
tive, it became necessary to amend by blunders of increased 
magnitude. There was a class who needed no bounties to 
tempt them into the service of the country—a class which one 
hundred dollars would tempt—a class which nothing short of 
three hundred dollars could induce, and so on ad wfinitum. 
Conscription, promptly provided for and rigidly enforced, in 
the beginning, and no other method of filling the army resorted 
to by the Government, would have saved the nation, one way 
and another, millions of dollars, and acres of bounty-jumping, 
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perjury, and cognate crimes. But the bounty system was 
adopted, and it became necessary for paymasters to become as 
familiar as practicable with its mazy intricacies. 

Speaking from memory only, having no means of verifica- 
tion at hand, there are eight or nine different kinds of bounties 
which have been paid to enlisted men since the beginning of 
the rebellion: some of them payable wholly at the end of the 
term of service—some due only after serving two years—some 
payable in advance, in part, and the remainder at the end of 
the term—some payable in unequal instalments at varying in- 
tervals during the term—some in equal instalments at even in- 
tervals—some wholly due, whether the soldier served out his 
term or not—some due only in those instalments which became 
payable prior to muster out—some payable only to old organ- 
izations, so called, and some payable only to new, and some to 
each—each different variety beginning and ending at different 
and independent dates, and so onad nauseam. And to make it a 
yet pleasanter study, upon each different variety, some dozen, 
more or less, explanatory orders, circulars, and memoranda, 
are issued from head-quarters, at Washington, each succeed- 
ing one but the more befogging that which in the beginning 
was not clearer than sunlight. 

As an illustration of we is meant, take the following :— 
After the issuing of the orders for the reduction of the army in 
April and May of 1865, an order appeared that if a soldier hed 
ever, during the term for which he had enlisted, deserted the 
service, he was not entitled to =e payment of bounty. This 
certainly seemed clear enough. But thousands of those who 
had deserted at some time, and returned or had been arrested, 
had already received, prior to desertion, one or more instal- 
ments of bounty. Were those former payments to be stopped 
from whatever other pay might be due on discharge? diate 
officers paid in one way and some in the other. hich was 
right? And this is but one of the ae succession of 
questions which were constantly coming up in this one depart- 
ment of paying. And every other branch was more or less 
fruitful of the same sort of offspring. 

Next comes the clothing allowance, the manner of computing 
which has already been given, and following that the travelling 
allowance, each soldier lbeing allowed one day’s pay and sub- 
sistence at the rate of fifty cents a day, for every twenty 
miles from place of discharge to place of original enlistment, 
computing by the nearest mail, or if no mail, the nearest prac- 
ticable route. 

Certain authorized tables of distances have been issued, but 
these are only between points of considerable magnitude; so 
paymasters have found it necessary to supply themselves with 
maps, railway guides, lists of post-offices, and other aids: and 
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with the most they have been able to do, distances to hundreds 
of places named on army pay-rolls have been past finding out, 
except as the men themselves would say they were more or 
less near to places already known. This travelling allowance 
is payable to place of original enlistment, and out of this rule 
nd the decision of some mustering officers--many of whom, 
by-the-way, are marvellously astute individuals—have grown 
great confusion and multiplied labor. For example :—A regi- 
ment originally enlisted in the northernmost counties of Maine. 
Subsequently large numbers of the men re-enlisted, under the 
veteran orders, at New Orleans, let us say. Thie officer who re- 
mustered them as veterans required New Orleans to be writ- 
ten down in the column for place of enlistment. Now, sup- 
pose them mustered out at New Orleans. On the face of their 
apers no man would ‘be entitled to a dollar of travelling al- 
owance. On the contrary, suppose them mustered out at 
Portland. On the face of their papers each man would be 
entitled to receive travelling allowance from Portland to New 
Orleans: in the one case unjust to the soldier, and in 
the other to the Government. Hence a delay of one or 
more days in the payment of the regiment, and an infinity of 
questioning, researches among old papers and certificates, for 
all of which delays and requirements the paymaster must stand 
the swearing. 

The 'muster-out rolls are “ omnibus bills,” so to speak, into 
which are dragged all the discovered negligences, ignorances, 
errors, and omissions of former musters, as these are the last 
chances for acquisition, except through the tedious and uncer- 
tain means of applications to the Department at Washington ; 
and if these are due the soldier, they are to be next entered. 

All these items are then to be added, and the sum placed in 
the column for “Total Amount Due.” And this is a slow, 
tiresome, and delicate operation, whether performed sidewise, 
across the roll, or by transcribing the different amounts, often 
five and six in number, into perpendicular columns on separate 
sheets of paper, and carrying the sums thence to the rolls. 

Following this aggregate, come the stoppages. And here 

ain we see the “omnibus bill,” and all sorts and descriptions 
of charges are raked out of the ashes of the past, and paraded 
on this day of “final account ;” and all sizes and hues of items, 
from a forfeiture of twelve months’ pay and allowances to a 
two-cent tompion lost, stand side by side, some of them, to the 
soldier, old acquaintances, and some new faces, and others 
again, now seen and recognized by him as claims for the 
second or third time. , 

Satan; eparegeted and entered, are to be subtracted from the 
total ‘previously ascertained. And this is another nice and 
delicate operation, not to be lightly ambled through, but to be 
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patiently elaborated, for very small errors will be industriously 
nosed out, and faithfully reported even “unto the uttermost 
farthing,” and very justly and properly too, else where should 
the line be drawn ? 

After the money has been received and counted, comes the 
paying out, the paymaster’s clerk engl calling the name 
of, and amount due, each individual, and the paymaster count- 
ing out to each officer and soldier the sum due him: And in this 
it is easy to slip off one bill too many; and itis a curious fact that 
if a soldier happens to receive one bill less than he should re- 
ceive, he is quite certain to make it known atthe pay-table be- 
fore the officer gets away ; but if he happens to receive one bill 
tvo many, he very rarely finds it out until after the paymaster 
gets out of reach! Payments are made under all conceivable 
states of circumstances, from across the counter of a well-ap- 
pointed local office down to sitting flat in the sand and paying 
from a drum-head, about which latter performance there is mar- 
vellously little of the dolce far niente. 

The pay of commissioned officers consists of “ pay proper,” 
commutation of subsistence for himself and servant or servants, 
and commutation of servants’ pay and clothing; and when of- 
ficers are with their commands, these are usually aggregated 
“nen the same rolls upon which’ the men are oa and the 
officers paid on them also. But the account of an officer leav- 
ing the service is always separately made out on furnished 
blanks, and sworn to in a long and comprehensive affidavit. 
Each officer upon muster out is entitled to receive one day’s 
pay and commutation for personal subsistence (that for servant 
not allowed) for each twenty miles from place of discharge to 
place of residence or original enrollment. Under recent laws 
and orders, certain classes of officers mustered out are entitled 
to receive “three months’ extra pay proper,” and many and 
various have been the decisions defining, amplifying, revising, 
amending, correcting, and restricting the construction to be 
pe on these laws and orders, some of them curious enough. 

or example :—The law provides that “all officers now in-com- 
mission” (March 3d, 1865), below the rank of brigadier-general, 
who should continue in the service until the close of the war, 
should receive three months’ extra pay proper on discharge. The 
Department has since ordered that an officer mustered out be- 
cause of expiration of term of service, is not entitled to this extra 
pay, though he may have been an officer in the very front of 
the war for three years ; while an officer entering the service for 
the first time on the 2d day of March, 1865, and mustered out 
on the ist of May following, because his services were no 
longer required, shall receive the extra pay, though he may 
never have done an hour’s valuable service. It is. believed 
that the officers of the Pay Department, generally, while bound 
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to pay according to this construction, fail wholly to see its jus- 
tice or foundation in law. 

The payment made, rolls must be footed and cash balanced 
(if it will balance), whenever it is practicable to do so—that is, 
when the officer is not compelled to pass at once from the pay- 
ment of one regiment to the computation of the rolls of another ; 
and weary and sore have been many hours over this very sim- 
ple but “tedious and tasteless” duty. 

At the close of each bi-monthly period, when practicable, 
every paymaster makes his returns to head-quarters at Wash- 
ington, closing his accounts to that period of time, as if going 
out of the service finally, except that whatever small balance 
he may have on hand is not turned over. These returns con- 
sist of, first, an abstract of payments, showing the number of 
each voucher—the date when paid—to whom paid—rank— 
corps or branch of service—dates from and to which paid, and 
the amount. Where the payments made have been to officers 
on detached duty, or to single discharged soldiers at local offi- 
ces, it is no uncommon thing for the vouchers for two months 
to number six to seven hundred; and when this is the case, 
the labor of — out, verifying, copying, comparing, and 
footing the abstract becomes very arduous and wearying. 

Every commissioned officer receives more than six hundred 
dollars per annum salary, and accordingly, every time he is 

aid, five per cent. on all over fifty dollars per month is de- 

ucted from the amount of his account; and in making up 
returns, the paymaster must make out, for the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, a return, showing the number of each 
voucher upon which any tax was withheld, the name and rank 
of the officer, the amount taxable, and the amount of tax, foot- 
ing up the latter column, depositing the amount with some 
authorized depository to the credit of the United States Treas- 
ury, and forwarding the original certificate of deposit with the 
return. Two additional copies must be made, one for the Pay- 
master-General and one toretain. A complete account-current 
must also be made up, showing the whole amount of receipts 
and disbursements, which being merely a summary of the de- 
tail of the tax return and the abstract, with receipts to balance, 
is, so far as labor is concerned, comparatively a light work. 

In addition to these, there are weekly reports to be made to 


chiefs of districts of number of organizations or men paid and 


balance on hand, and at the end of each month a personal re- 
port to the Adjutant-General of the Army, and statements of 
receipts and disbursements to the Second Auditor of the Treas- 
ury, the Paymaster-General, and the chief of the district ; and 
in some districts more than these. 

Thus we have glanced briefly at the chief points of labor in 
making ordinary payments on rolls. In.addition to these, there 
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are payments to be made to officers on leave of absence and on 

detached service; on hospital rolls to surgeons, wardens, nurses, 

matrons, and patients, these being least coveted, perhaps, of all 

classes of payments; to soldiers mustered out singly for spe- 

cial causes, or discharged from hospitals or for promotion, and 

on certificates of the Second Auditor of indebtedness to de- 
ceased soldiers or officers; all, except the class last named, 

requiring computation similar to that already described. 

And so we have briefly, and in general terms, run over the 
ordinary routine of a paymaster’s duties, saying nothing of the 
infinite variety of annoyances that spring up by the way—the 
discrepancies between the duplicates of rolls, the, often illegi- 
ble and unintelligible jargon written in the column of “re- 
marks,” the failure properly to set forth the soldier’s due, as 
well as the inadmissible claims frequently asserted and perti- 
naciously adhered to, the failure of officers in the field to receive 
the multiplied orders and interpretations issued from Washing- 
ton, the too frequent amazing. ignorance of officers and men cf 
the labor, duties, and responsibilities of the paymaster, their 
proneness to ascribe to him alone every failure to secure every 
dime which they (sometimes curiously enough) imagine is their 
due; these and a thousand other additions to labor, vexations, 
and trials of temper and patience. 

Since the beginning of the current year (1865), the labor of 
the paymaster has been largely increased by the astute Con- 
gress which closed its session on the 3d of March last. The 

enormous increase in the price of all the necessaries of life, after 
- the breaking out of the rebellion, made it proper that some 
increase should be made in officers’ salaries. Had Congress 
referred the whole matter (as they found themselves compelled 
to do with the internal revenue laws) to a committee of army 
ofticers, judiciously selected, or, if they could not trust them, 
then to ex-officers, to be by that committee reported back with 
some definite and consistent plan of increase, they would have 
exhibited some practical sense, and saved much valuable time 
wasted in unmeaning oaneonen over a subject of which few if 
any of them knew any thing. But that body took the matter 
under their own supervision, and half a dozen bills, more or 
less, were introduced, each one containing some good and some 
evil. Many and amusing were the discussions had over this 
and other matters treated of in the same bills, and, after months 
of incubation, they hatched ‘the brood of laws which changed 
rates of pay in a kind of surreptitious and sneaking way. 

Prior to the passage of these laws, the commutation price of 
the ration was thirty cents. Congress increased it to fifty 
cents, excepting from the operation of the law certain classes 
of officers ; among them, all officers who were in receipt of com- 
mutation of quarters and fuel. The Government is presumed 
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to farnish to officers of certain classes rooms (varying in number 
according to rank) for quarters and fuel necessary for living, in 
prescribed quantities ; and where the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment cannot furnish these, it pays commutation therefor at cer- 
tain fixed rates. Now those officers to whom commutation is 
thus paid are for the most part those whose duties require them 
to be stationed in large cities, and posts where the expenses of 
living are highest. Yet all these are excepted from the opera- 
tion of the law, with what reason it is difficuli to see. This new 
rate began from and after March Ist, 1865, Formerly the ser- 
vants’ pay allowed to officers was eleven dollars per month for 
infantry and twelve for cavalry. Another law raised these 
rates to sixteen dollars, assimilating to the pay of the private 
soldier, and this rate dated from and after March 3d, 1865. 
About the same time an order, growing out of another new 
law of Congress, was issued, changing the commutation of ser- 
vants’ clothing from two and a half to six and a half dollars 

er month, and this rate dated from and after April 1st, 1865, 

t will be remembered that the rate of the income tax was 
changed from three to five per cent. on July Ist, 1864 ; and when 
the period for which an officer is to be paid begins prior to that 
date, and ends subsequent to April Ist, 1865, especially if he 
has been an aide-de-camp = of the time, and has received pay 
for two months dovetailed into the middle of the period, the 


computation becomes an exceedingly fascinating exercise, even 


as an algebraic problem to an enthusiastic linguist. 

As prices rose, Government was obliged to pay more for the 
clothing issued to its soldiers. One would think, if the 
Government desired to preserve the same relation between the 
rate of clothing allowance granted the soldier and the prices 


charged him for the different articles of clothing issued to him, 


that the old rate and old prices would have ‘been preserved, 
since the soldiers all understood them and were content with 
them. For what was the practical difference to the Govern- 
ment, whether they paid increased prices for clothing, and suf- 
fered the prices charged to the soldier and the monthly rate 
allowed him to remain the same, or charged the soldier in- 
creased prices and granted him a proportionately increased 
allowance? In either case Uncle Sam would pay the difference, 
and the soldier be neither better nor worse, pecuniarily, for 
taking either course. 

But Congress was not content to “let well enough alone,” and 
80 ewened the whole law of clothing allowances, and, indi- 
rectly, fixed new rates, wherein each arm of the service differs 
from every other arm, each grade in each arm differs from 
every other grade, and each year of the term of enlistment dif- 
fers from every other year. 


It is believed that, but for the passage of this law, the great 
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army whiclr is still being mustered out and paid off, might have 
been so paid off in one-third less time, and so a large amount 
been saved the country; and it is confidently asserted that an 
incredible amount of hard swearing and numberless errors in 
computation would have been obviated. As an example of 
the confusion and dissatisfaction and the consequent fruitless 
but expensive applications which will hereafter be made to the 
department at Washington, take [this incident: the writer not 
long since paid off a large company of veterans (technically so 
called) then just mustered out. The clothing allowance of a 
private of infantry under the new law, for the first year of his 
enlistment, is eight dollars and thirty-eight cents per month; 
for the second year it is five dollars and twenty-one cents. The 
officer in command of the company above named had instructed 
the men that they would be allowed the first year’s rate; but 
each man was in the second year of his new term of enlistment, 
and so under the law must take the allowance for that year. 
The men were paid for between four and five months, and 
therefore each man received about fourteen dollars less than he 
expected to receive. The consequence was, curses both loud . 
and deep, directed, of course, at the writer hereof; and no 
amount of explanation and expounding of the law could con- 
vince those men that he was not perpetrating a wholesale 
swindle, and putting the-fourteen dollars per man into his own 


pocket. At one time there was serious promise that he would 
be obliged to fight his way out of camp, and nothing but the 
coolest patience and the most imperturbable sang froid avvided 
some such violent proceeding. Nor was this a merely excep- 
tional case. Some such misunderstanding, of greater or lesser 
magnitude, almost always has sprung up in similar circum- 
stances. 

When will Congress learn that there are some things in the 
world of the detail whereof (at least) they are wofully ignorant ? 
The appointment of a committee of business men to revise the 
internal revenue laws is a step in the right direction. Why 
not follow it in other things ? 

One other phase of duty, and then we will have seen a mere 
outline. 

The Pay Department is under the immediate control of the 
Paymaster-General, with head-quarters at Washington; and the 
whole territory of the United States is divided into pay dis- 
tricts, each district under the supervision of a paymaster as- 
signed to that duty, with head-quarters at certain specified 
points. Requisitions for funds are by these chiefs of districts 
made on the Paymaster-General, who fills them usually, it is 
believed, by drafts on U. S. Assistant Treasurers. From dis- 
trict head-quarters the funds are to be distributed to the points 
where needed. Sometimes they are to be taken hundreds of 
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miles through hostile territory, and paid out in the field ; and 

again they are to be carried about by rail and river, where 

oa ge and professionals generally are thick as leaves in 
une, and always on the guz wive for “ chances.” 

These latter distributions are usually made through the me- 
dium of paymasters, scarcely any of whom have not at some 
time been charged with from a hundred thousand to a million 
or more to care for and transport from fifty to a thousand 
miles, and be responsible for—and many are the methods 
adopted. Some depend for safety upon travelling in state, with 
full uniform and escort, and money in iron safe; and others rely 
upon being industriously careless, and so going to the opposite 
extreme. An officer once travelled from Springfield, Illinois, 
to a point some seventy miles away, with about fifty thousand 
dollars, carrying it in an iron safe, and with an armed guard. 
Two months afterward, another officer went over the same 
route with about the same amount, in seedy, citizen’s dress, 
with the money slung across his shoulder in an old, dingy 
haversack—threw it on the floor of his hotel room, whereto 
there was no lock or bolt, and slept soundly till morning. 
The money was safe in both cases. The. writer once took half 
a inillion from St. Louis by rail through Illinois, both by day 
and by night, to Davenport, Iowa, without guard of any sort. 
The money was placed in a common-looking trunk, checked on 
the St. Louis side of the river—seen as it was heaved aboard 
the baggage-car of the Chicago and St. Louis Railway, with 
many curses at its weight, the baggage-master swearing it 
must have “a live man inside ”—assurance had that it was not 
put off at the wrong station through the day, and left to the 
guardianship of the train baggage-master and its check at night, 
and received intact at Davenport without any one suspecting the 
writer’s errand, or the contents of his scarred and battered bag- 

age. 

: Usually, a guard will be furnished, if required, but often 
funds are to be transported when it is scarcely practicable to 
obtain; and quite as often it is a question seriously to be con- 
sidered, whether safety is not more certain through total igno- 
rance of what is being transported on the part of all persons 
other than the paymaster himself. A few days since, a pay- 
master en route from Cassville to Springfield, Missouri, was 
assaulted, shot, and robbed by the soldiers of his escort. 

However unwilling he may be to assume these vast risks and 
responsibilities of transporting funds, any expressed unwilling- 
ness is simply ‘ disobedience of orders,” for the pains and pen- 
alties whereof see General Orders and Articles of War. The 
Government hires and commissions a man as paymaster, and 
then requires him to become express messenger, and insure the 
safe delivery of the money intrusted to him. If it be lost on 
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transitu by any means, no matter how faithfully he may have 
labored or gallantly fought for its safety, nothing short of a 
special act of Congress can balance the charge against him, 
and release him and his sureties from liability for the amount 
lost. In 1862 or 1863,.a very large sum of money, amounting 
to some millions, was lost by the burning of the steamer 
“ Ruth,” on the Mississippi. The facts, despite the manipula- 
tions of General Sherman’s especial aversion, newspaper cor- 
respondents, were clear as noonday, yet it took a twelvemonth 
for the officer in charge, who barely escaped with his life to 
secure the special act settling that item of: his accounts. 

As needs intimated, this article can give but an outline of 
the cares, labors, and responsibilities of the office; and if it sue- 
ceeds in disabusing to some extent the popular mind.of the 
notion that there is no work dope in the staff departments of 
the army, while adding its mite to the fund of general knowl- 
edge, and ventilating a very few of the many Congressional 
eccentricities, the writer will be entirely satisfied. 

At all times the position during the rebellion has required 
hard, active labor, or that most irksome of all tasks, enforced 
idleness. Since the beginning of the mustering out of our vast 
armies, the whole department has been taxed to its utmost. 
Within the knowledge of the writer, officers have worked regu- 
larly, Sundays included, week after week, from seven in the 
morning till nine, ten, often twelve o’clock at night, and still 
have been unable to satisfy the insatiable craving for green- 
backs and “ buzzards,” by which latter name “ discharges ” 
are known. 

And it is not labor from which sleep gives rest and relief. 
Through the unquiet slumber of the paymaster, if he be at all 
faithful and efficient, troop long columns of figures, hosts of 
gnarled and twisted accounts, full of promotions and reduc- 
tions ; and absences without leave, and presumptive desertions, 
and lost ordnance, and defective musters, and impossible cloth- 
ing accounts, and other luxuries of that ilk, “ grin horribly ;” 
great stacks of ragged and dirty “ greenbacks,” waiting to be 
counted, lie on his breast; and all night he is sweating and 
puzzling over knotty accounts, or laboriously seeking to explain 
some rule of his department to some snarling Teutonic lieuten- 
ant, who seems to imagine that to “fight mit Sigel ” entails 
universal knowledge, and to be next to him in rank is the very 
ultima thule of human attainment. 

For doing and assuming all that has been hinted at, and 
much more, the paymaster ranks as a major, and his whole pay 
(except when stationed at Washington, when it is somewhat 
larger) amounts to about two hundred dollars per month. 
inlgs ye whether the “ laborer is worthy of his hire.” If we 
do not crown him with laurels, and féte him wherever he goes, 
at least let us be fair, and “ give the devil his due.” 
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THE BLANK CARTRIDGE. 
THE SERGEANTS STORY. 


i 


“You never were detailed to shoot a deserter, were you? 
No? Well, I was once, and I’ll tell you about it. It’s a 
strange story—and a sad one, some of it, too; but no matter. It 
kind ov does me good to tell it, sometimes. Hand me the 
canteen, Bill. Ah! that’s none of your ‘commissary whisky !’ 
Now for it.” 

“ Hold on, sergeant, here comes the lieutenant!” 

“ He’s welcome,” said Sergeant Jukes, pleasantly. ‘ There’s 
a stiff -horn or two left in the jug.” 

Lieutenant Bead’s arrival created but a momentary diversion. 
He took the offered “horn,” and it being a holiday, professed 
himself desirous of hearing his sergeant’s story. — 

Jukes, therefore, took up his “moving tale,” as follows, so 
far, at least, as the substance of the narrative is concerned, for 
the writer transcribes from memory, and cannot pretend to give 
the sergeant’s peculiar “style” of expression very accurately : 

“One day,” he began, “Iwas corporal in the ‘ Independents,” 
then, and you were with the Sharpshooters, lieutenant—well, one 
day, when I was hawking round among the pickets, a couple of 
chaps came sneaking over from the rebs, and said they were 
deserters, and anxious to join outside. We were pretty shy of that 
sort of folks; for between a deserter and a spy there often ain’t 
as big a step as the poet says there is between the sublime and 
the ridiculous. However, we marched them to quarters, and 
after going through the usual examinations and oaths, they 
were ‘listed into our squadron of scouts. They were two as un- 
like fellows as you could scare up in the same family, for they 
were brothers, or at all events they said they were, though from 
what passed—but that’ll come by’m by. Well, one of ’em— 
the oldest—was a tall, big-boned, dark-faced chap, with a 
wicked eye, and a scar across his nose from a bowie-knife. I 
guess he was about twenty-five. But the other wasn’t more 
than nineteen or twenty, and as pretty a youth as you’d care to 
see—pretty as a young girl. e had long dark hair, smooth 
soft cheeks, clear large eyes, with a kind of shining water in 
’em, as if they were floating-like in his head. He wasn’t near 
as tall as his Soother, and quite slender, and he didn’t seem to 
have any signs of beard, except just a sort of shadow on his 
upper lip, not half as much as I’ve seen on a Spanish girl many 
a time. His name was Ned Kenton, and his brother’s was 
George, though the names are of no consequence to the story. 
George was a first-rate trooper, a hard rider, and as brave as 
they make ’em, and he seemed to hate his former friends, the 
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rebs, like the devil. Ned was a good rider too, and brave 
enough, but he didn’t seem to have much heart in his work, 
and would hang back like, until his brother spurred him on by 
some things he would say to him, though what they were I 
never could hear. 

“Well, I soon got to like Ned strangely. I say strangely, for 
the fellow: didn’t let himself out to me, nor to anybody else, but 
was a silent and melancholy sort of chap, and once I caught him 
crying like a baby. And yet, in spite of all this, I got to like 
him amazingly, and used often to choose him to go with me 
when I was ordered off on some special scouting arrangement, 
for he knew all the highways and byways about that part of 
the country as well as if he had engineered’em. I thought, 
too, I might pump something out of him about himself and his 
big brother—what made ’em desert, and so forth ; but for a long 
time I couldn’t get a show. 

“ Finally, one day, we were out, Ned and I, with a squad, look- 
ing up some refugees and contrabands, when we stopped at a 
farm-house to water and feed. The folks, if there were any, 
had left in a hurry. There was nobody but an old half-blind 
and whole-deaf black woman in the place. 

““* Come in,’ says I to Ned, after the dismount. 

“¢ Td rather not,’ says he, ‘ unless you order it.’ 

« 6 ¢QOh,’ says I, ‘it’s not an order; youcan stand at ease outside 
if you like,’ says I, laughing, and I went into the house. But 
I couldn’t help wondering to myself what was the reason Ned 
wouldn’t come in, for it was cold as blazes outside, and drizzling 
to boot. I found the old darkey cuddled up in the chimney- 
lace. 
‘ «¢Where’s your master ?’ says I. 

* ¢ De ole woman’s deaf,’ says she. 

“* Where’s your master? says I, in a roar. 

“*¢ Lor! Massa’s dead, an’ Missus done gone ’way wid de chil- 
dren. las’ night.’ 

“¢ What’s your mistress’s name?’ I yells. 

‘“‘¢ Bress your soul, honey, I ain’t so done deaf’s all dat. I hears 
yer, widout sich yellin’. Missus’ name’s Missus Kenton—dere.’ 

“*Ho! ho!’ says I to myself, seeing a streak of light on 
Ned’s subject. 

“** How many children has she ? I asks. 

“<*Well, den,’ says the old woman, crossly, ‘I ’clare you 
‘sojers is mighty ’quisitive, jus’ like de Yankees—ya! yal’ 

a Come, old lady!’ I shouts, ‘answer me—how many chil- 
dren ? ’ 

“¢ Well, den, ef you mus’ know, dere’s Miss ’Tilda, but she’s 
done gone ’way long ago, pore chile, pore chile!’ She shook her 
grizzled head awhile, and then resumed: ‘An’ dere’s Miss 
Grace an’ little missy, dat’s Sndy,dey’m away wid de missus ; 
an’ dat’s all, Masca Sojer.’ 
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“¢ All the girls. Now, how many boys? 

“¢ Hi! honey! Missus nebber had no boys, as I know’d ‘on. 
What put de boys in yer head, Massa Sojer ? 

“ No boys!’ Iwasallinthedarkagain. But an idea struck 
me. 

“¢ Your master had brothers, then, I suppose; come, wake 
up, and tell me about them !’ 

“«Sartin, massa had brudders. Two, free of ’em. But 
. they’m done gone to de war long ago. We hain’t seed nuffin 
ob um dis year, I reckon.’ 

“* How old were they ?” 

“* Well, den, I dunno. ’Bout thirty or forty, I reckon.’ 

“¢ Was there none younger ?” 

“¢Hi!l Idunno. Ireckon not. ’Bout thirty or forty, Ireckon, 
massa.’ 

“ And this was all I could screw out of the old crone, after 
considerable further effort. So I was nearly as puzzled as ever, 
though I thought that Ned and George (or one of them, at any 
rate) were either Mr. Kenton’s brothers, or had assumed the 
name as a disguise. 

“ On our return to camp, I tried to pump Ned once more; but 
all the information I got was, that those Kentons were near 
relatives of his, and he naturally shunned their house after be- 
coming what wn would call a traitor to his country. 

“A few days later, we broke camp, and marched on a big 
raid. 

“Tam as dry as a sunburnt chip, so, with your leave, lieuten- 
ant, | Pu take five minutes for refreshments, as the railroad chaps 
say. 

rf You command the party, sergeant, just now,” said the 
lieutenant, affably. 


II. 


“Well,” resumed the sergeant, when his whistle was duly 
wet again, “my liking for Ned Kenton continued and grew 
stronger for all his perverse want of confidence, and, though I 
was mad with myself for it often, yet somehow I couldn’t help 
it. One night, or, rather, one morning—for it was just before 
daylight—we surprised a guerrilla camp, and, after a short but 
sharp scramble, gobbled pretty nearly the whole lot. When all’ 
was over, and the roll came to be called, neither George nor 
Ned Kenton answered to their names. 

“* Call ’em again, adjutant,’ says the major. So he did. 

“* Missing!’ sings out the corporal. 

“ And missing they were, sure enough. We searched for ’em 
in vain. They were neither among the wounded nor the 
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killed. In fact, there were two killed, and half a dozen slashed 
a little. 

“ Of course, we marched on without ’em. 

‘Those fellows have deserted again,’ says the major, ‘and 
serves me right for trusting ’em!’ 

“« P’raps they’ve only straggled, major,’ says I, for I couldn’t 
think they’d gone off in cold blood, after having proved so 
stanch before. 

“<*Straggled be d——!’ 7 the major, who wasn’t very 
choice in his language. ‘But if I catch either of ’em, they 
won’t get a second chance to straggle, by ? 

“Well, we went ahead for several days, without scaring up a 
fight, or hearing any thing of our two ‘ goners,’ till one night, as 
we lay camped on the edge of a scrub wood, in a sort of swamp, 
we were suddenly attacked by a squad of savage bush whackers, 
and came pretty near getting the worst of it, for they had con- 
trived to surprise our pickets, and were at us before we could 
shake ourselves well together. However, after a desperate 
fight, a regular Injun scrimmage, we demoralized ’em, and 
they scattered like a streak, ope some twenty tall fellows 
“a and as many prisoners. e lost pretty smartly, too, 
and | got an ugly cut over the head, which laid me stark for 
half an hour or more, and made my brains sizzle, whenever it 
was hot weather, for a good while afterward. 


“When I come to myself, our surgeon was pe up my 


skull, and I asks him if it was alli over and all right. 

“¢ Yes,’ says he, ‘we’ve got a small lot of prisoners, and 
there’s a triendof yours among ’em.’ 

“IT looked hard at him, and an idea flashed across me. ‘ Not— 
not either of the Kentons ? says I, questioning-like. 

“¢ Yes,’ says he, ‘ the young one. 

“« What! poor Ned?’ says I, and the thought made me sick 
and taint-like, so that I suddenly fell off into a swoon again. 

“I must have stayed a good while in this state, for when 1 
came round again we were in full march, and I was in an am- 
bulance. 

“ T sat up and felt myself, to see if I was sound. I found I 
was all right, except my head, and that only ached a little. 
When we halted to feed I felt almost as well as ever, so I 
shirked the go-cart, and took my place in the squadron. As I 
rode along to my station I took a squint at the te and 
there, sure enough, was Ned Kenton, with his hands bound, 
and his hat slouched far down over his eyes. 

“ ‘Corporal,’ says Sergeant Biles to me, a few minutes later, 
‘the major’ll hang young Kenton when we halt to camp, you 
may bet.’ 

@ I didn’t answer just then; but presently, says I, half to my 
self, ‘I wonder where his brother is!’ 
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“¢QOh,’ says the sergeant, ‘didn’t you know? He’s laid out. 
We found him with a hole in his head last night. He.was 
killed in the fight.’ 

“It’s strange how dry story-telling makes me,” said Jukes, 
interrupting himself again, and speaking a little hoarsely. “I 
beg your pardon, lieutenant, but I must take another pull at 
the canteen.” 

“We'll join you,” replied Bead, gravely suiting the action to 
the word. 


Ii. 


“ Well, to shorten up my story,” resumed Jukes— sure 
enough, Ned was sentenced to be hung that evening. He 
couldn’t or wouldn’t give any account of himself, further than 
to say that he deserved his fate; but he begged he might 
be shot instead of hung. The major, however, shook his head, 
and remarked that hanging was too good for him. About an 
hour before the time appointed for poor Ned’s execution, he sent 
for me to come to him. I had kept away on purpose, for I 
was afraid I should make a baby of myself if I had any talk 
with him. However, as he sent an earnest message to see me, 
I put on a stiff upper lip and went. 

“Corporal Jukes,’ said he, in a low but firm voice, ‘you 
have acted very friendly toward me always, and I want you to 
do me a last act of friendship. I want you to intercede with 
the major to have me shot.’ 

“¢] daren’t do it,’ says I, choking down my feelings ; ‘it’s 
contrary to discipline. hy in thunder did you desert us? I 
asks, as mad as blazes. 

“ * Corporal,’ says he, after looking at me awhile in silence, ‘ if 
you will, by any means, get your commander to order me shot 
instead of—of—you know, I will tell you a secret; otherwise, 
not a word more shall pass my lips.’ 

“T looked at him for a minute, and rushed out of the tent. 

““Major,’ says I, presenting myself as a messenger from the 
condemned man—‘ major, what |’m going to say is contrary to 
discipline, I know, and I must bear the consequences ; but if 
I was to be beat with ramrods the next minute, I would be 

ou to let Ned Kenton be shot, instead of hung!’ and I tol 
im what Ned had said. 

“The major had an easy disposition at bottom, and, besides, 
he was as curious as a woman. Our discipline, too, was not as 
strict as it isin the regular line—we being a sort of guerrillas 
ourselves, you know. Well, the end of it was, the major 
agreed that Ned should be shot. ‘But,’ said he, ‘I shall order 
you to make one of the shooting party, Corporal Jukes, in re- 
turn for your interference in the matter. No words; go, sir!’ 
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** When I told Ned the result of my mission, he seized ny hand, 
and said eagerly : ‘So much the better, Jukes! You can be 
my friend to the very last, for you can give me an easy death 
by shooting me straight through the heart. The other men 
may fire badly, you know,’ said he, with a smile ; ‘ but you are 
a dead shot, and I look to you to plant your ball right here;’ 
and he put his finger on the spot. , 

“ This gave me such a turn that I felt as if I was suddenly sea- 
sick, and, for a while, I couldn’t utter a word. Ned, however, 
went on to prove to me how this was in truth an act of friend- 
ship, and at last I began to think maybe he was right, though 
I still felt very pale about it. 

“¢ Now, corporal,’ says he, ‘I promised to tell you a secret, 
and here it is: George Kenton was not my brother; he was 
no kin of mine. His name was not Kenton. He deserted to 
you because he had received a mortal injury at the hands of 
our own people—that is, of one of the chief Confederate oflicers, 
and finding it impossible to obtain satisfaction, or, rather, re- 
venge, except by an assassination, which he scorned, he entered 

our service in the hope of meeting the man who had wronged 
1im in some fair fight, and slaying him fairly.’ 

“<¢ But,’ says I, ‘he seemed to hate all the rebs pretty bad, 
and—’ 

“* He cared nothing for them, one way or the other. He was— 
I think, alas! that he loved carnage. Hehad a monomania for 
battle—-or, no! I think his wrong made him mad, and he saw 
in every Southern soldier he encountered a man who stood be- 
tween him and his vengeance. He was not a native of the 
South himself—he was born in Barbadoes, of English. parents, 
and came to the South five years ago to——. But all that is 
of no consequence.’ 

“¢ But,’ says I, ‘if he was none of your kith, why did you come 
over with him? And why did you both desert again? By 
thunder! I can’t see it at all!’ I cries, as much puzzled as 
ever. 

“** He deserted you,’ says Ned, ‘ because he found that your 
course was carrying him away from his object. He saw this as 
soon as you were ordered on the present expedition, but, un- 
til the period of that skirmish, there had not occurred a fitting 
chance to escape; and, besides, as long as you were in the 
State, he had still a hope.’ . 

““¢ And you? says I, seeing that the poor fellow stopped. 

‘ My secret,’ murmurs he, ‘ you may guess, perhaps, after my 
death. You Yankees are good at guessing, says he, with a 
melancholy smile. 

‘This stumped me completely. 

“* Well,’ says I, ‘what made you both join that squad ot 

VoL. IV.—29 ‘ 
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bush-whacking devils? That didn’t set your—-your friend 
ahead any, I should think.’ 

‘“*¢ They arrested us as spies,‘and we had no choice. But he 
will leave them as soon as—’ The poor fellow’s feelings 
seemed to overcome him completely, and he covered his face 
with his hands and sobbed. I noticed, for the first time, I think, 
how slender his hands were. I also saw that he did not know 
of his comrade’s death. ‘ 

“ At this moment, when I was pretty far gone myself, and un- 
able to stand it much longer, the word was suddenly passed for 
Corporal Jukes. I went out. The hour for execution had 
arrived ; the shooting party was drawn up. I needn’t describe 
the details to you; you’ve seen the thing more than once. And 
as to describing my feelings, I can’t do it any more than I 
could describe the battle of Waterloo! 

“But just as the word was given ‘Make ready!’ a thought 
flashed across me, and it nerved my arm and steadied my eye 
wonderfully. If it hadn’t been for this lightning-flash of an 
idea, I could no more have drawn a clear bead on poor Ned’s 
heart than I could have sighted a musketeer at a thousand 
yards. But when the ‘ Aim!’ came, I drew as sure a bead on 
the poor lad’s life-spot as ever old Leatherstocking did on a 
Huron Injun. 

“Then came the fatal ‘Fire!’ and I pulled trigger. * * * 

“Tt was over. The lad who called himself Ned Kenton was 
but a shell, with the filling of life gone out of him in a flash. 
My thought—the thought that had steadied my aim—made me 
very anxious to examine the body. I found a bullet through 
the brain. This had killed him. Two more through the 

‘ shoulder, one in the thigh, and one which had just grazed his 
right side. The others were wide. These, however, I only 
discovered afterward. My first impulse was to look for my 
own mark on the breast. In my hurry I forgot that the ball 
must first pass through the jacket, which was tightly buttoned 
from skirt to throat, and so hastily tore it open, wrenched the 
under-clothes aside, and—found the fair white bosom without a 
sign of wound ! 

“ Yes! I.Aad got thesuank cartripGe! This was the thought, 
the hope, that had flashed through me; and, strange as it seems, 
and is, it had so come to pass. 

“But something still stranger than this it was that made me 
spring up with a sort of yell, as soon as I had laid bare the 
breast of poor Kenton. 

“*¢ Biles! My God, Biles!’ I shrieked to the sergeant, who 
was coming with a file to bury the corpse; ‘come on! quick! 
It is a—a woman !’” 

Jukes paused abruptly, and seizing the now nearly empty 
canteen, drained it to the last drop. 
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“Well?” said one of the party, interrogatively, seeing him 
still silent. 

“ Well, what?’ asked the sergeant. 

“ ‘Why, who was she, and what— ?” 

“Lieutenant,” quoth Jukes, interrupting the speaker (who 
was not Bead), “can’t you guess the rest of the story ?” 

“ Perhaps,” said the officer, slowly. The so-called Ned Ken- 
ton was, probably, the ‘ Miss ’Tilda, pore chile,’ of the old ne- 
gress, George was her lover, and the ‘mortal wrong’ that had 
been done by the Southern officer was—” 

‘“‘ Lieutenant Bead,” said an orderly, putting in his head and 
saluting as he caught sight of that officer, “ the colonel wishes 
to see you at his quarters, sir, immediately.” 

C. D. G. 


ALLATOONA, 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE SEVENTH ILLINOIS INFANTRY. 


Tue battle of Allatoona Pass, Georgia, was fought October 5th, 1864, by’portions of the Third and 
Fourth Divisions of the Fifteenth Army Corps, numbering about seventeen hundred men, Brave 
and devoted — At a cost of one-half their number they sustained the terrific struggle, and 
held their posit on, which was vital to Sherman's continued occupation of Atlanta, or his “ March 
to the Sea.” Millions of rations were there accumulated, for the purpose of pushing into Georgia 
from the mountain-base, The rebels, six thousand strong, under Major-General Vreneh, made 


desperate and magnificent efforts to carry the position, but horribly were they defeated, and 

ruined! Then rose the cheer from hearts of oak, even the dying swelling the full notes of 

ne General Corsz, the commanding officer, still wears the scar which testifies to his 
j Vv. 


splendid service on that day. 


Winns that sweep the Southern mountains, 
And the leafy river-shores 
Bear ye now a prouder burden 
Than ye ever learned before! 
And the hot blood fills 
The heart, till it thrills— 
At the story 
Of the terror and the glory 
Of the Battle of the Allatoona Hills! 


Echo it from the purple mountain 
To the gray resounding shore! 
*Tis as sad and proud a burden 
As ye ever learned before— 
How they fell, like grass 
When the mowers pass! 
And the dying, 
When the foe were flying, 
Swelled the cheering of the heroes of the Pass. 


Sweep it, o’er the hills of Georgia, 
To the mountains of the North! 
Teach the coward and the doubter 
What the blood of Man is worth! 
Toss the flags as ye pass! 
Let their stained and tattered mass 
Tell the story 
Of the terror and the glory 
Of the Battle of the Allatoona Pass! 
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“GOOD-BY, OLD ARM!” 
A HOSPITAL INCIDENT. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


THE knife was still,—the surgeon bore 
The shattered arm away; 

Upon his bed, in painless sleep, 
The noble hero lay: 

He woke, but saw the vacant place, 
Where limb of his had lain, 

Then faintly spoke : ‘‘ Oh, let me see 
My strong right arm again!” 


“Good-by, old arm!” the soldier said, 
As he clasped the fingers cold ; 

And down his pale but manly cheeks 
The tear-drops gently rolled: 

“My strong right arm, no deed of yours, 
Now gives me cause to sigh; 

But it’s hard to part such trusty friends: 
Good-by, old arm! good-by! 


“You’ve served me well these many years, 
In sunlight and in shade; 


But, comrade, we have done with war,— 
Let dreams of glory fade. 

You'll nevermore my sabre swing, 
In battle fierce and hot; 

You'll never bear another flag 
Or fire another shot. 


“T do not mourn to lose you now, 
For home and native land : 

Oh, proud am I to give my mite, 
For freedom pure and grand! 

Thank God! no selfish thought is mine, 
While here I bleeding lie: 

Bear, bear it tenderly away, 
Good-by, old arm! good-by !” 

New York City, 1865. 
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AND 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


MANUAL FOR THE QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT.—Colonel Crosman, Assistant 
Quartermaster-General, has occupied himself during the past year in preparing, un- 
der the instructions of the Quartermaster-General, the manuscript and drawings of 
a Manual, similar in its plan and arrangement to the French “‘ Aide Memoire.” It 
contains correct and minute specifications of every article supplied to the Army by 
this Department, from a set of barracks for a regiment toa tent-pin. The book is 
divided into sixteen chapters, which embrace descriptions and explanations for the 
erection of barracks and quarters, general and regimental hospitals, storehouses, &c. ; 
means of land transportation, and of horses by sea; stables for light artillery and 
cavalry ; specifications and rules for the inspection of timber, iron, leather, horses, 
mules, harness, &c., &c. ; shoeing:of public animals; tools and implements for the 
field; clothing, camp, and garrison equipage, and materials; besides numerous 
tables, showing the strength and quality of materials required for all textile™fabrics, 
iron chains, rope, &c., &c. The manuscript contains much valuable information of 
a miscellaneous character, all of which has been so long needed in our Army, and 
which cannot fail to be useful. One hundred and twenty-seven drawings, skilfully 
executed, accompany the specifications. 

A Board of experienced officers of the Quartermaster’s Department will carefully 
revise the work before it is published for the use of the Army. The manuscript 
and drawings show great labor and study in the compilation and preparation of this 
large mass of information, the result, mainly, of the practical experience and obser- 
vation of an old officer of the Army; and when approved and adopted by the War 
Department, they will establish the Army Standards for all the variety of materials 
and articles to be supplied by the Quartermaster’s Department. 

In all the armies of Europe such manuals or hand-books have been long in use in 
all the various branches of the service, and we are glad to see, at last, so genes 
and useful a work authorized for our Army. 

Had such a book been published prior to the late war of the rebellion, a lenge sum 
of money would probably have been saved to the treasury, and more exact uni- 
formity in the dimensions and quality of field equipage, clothing, &c., secured to the 
troops. 

At the commencement of the war, the want of such information was seriously 
felt, as no general and fixed standards or specifications for the multifarious supplies 
of the Quartermaster’s Department had then been established or authorized, and 
much, therefore, had to be left to the discretion and judgment of the officers in 
charge of the principal depots; and hence the want, often, of uniformity in the 
character and dimensions of many of the important articles of equipment furnished 
to our soldiers, all of which should, if possible, be always exactly of the same mate- 
rial and pattern. 5 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, sent us, some months since, a book 
which we have taken the time to read before reviewing it. It is entitled, ‘‘What I 
Saw on the West Coast of South and North America, and at the Hawaiian Islands ;’’ 
by H. Willis Baxley, M.D. It is a large octavo of 632 pages, and our first emotion 


\ 
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was one of anticipated weariness when we took it up. We confess to a charming 
disappointment. The book is worthy of perusal from beginning to end, as it con- 
tains information on matters not generally known: delineations of society and man- 
ners, and descriptions of natural scenery, rare vegetable and floral products, and 
political moralizings of great value with respect to our international relations in that 
direction. Dr. Baxley was a Special Commissioner of the United States to visit 
those countries in the years 1860-’61-’62; and he has given us candid and fearless 
criticisms upon the institutions and people whom he met. He sailed from New York 
to Aspinwall, thence by Panama to Callao, visited Lima and Valparaiso, made a 
journey to Santiago, returned to Panama, and then went to San Francisco, and 
thence made his voyage to the Hawaiian Islands. Evidently a High Church Episco- 
palian himself, he does not scruple to condemn the Roman Catholic idolatries on the 
continent, and the entire failure of the Protestant missionaries in the Islands; and 
doubtless tells some home truths about both. The book is illustrated with numer- 
ous wood-cuts, which really describe the places and events to which the letter-press 
refers. Books of travel are usually very tiresome, simple itinerarys of individuals, 
whom we do not know, and for whom we care nothing. This one is fresh, piquant, 
entertaining, and of practical utility; it is handsomely published, and with large 
print. 

Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, announce the preparation of the ‘‘ Life 
and Public Services of Samuel Adams, by William V. Wells ;’’ to be published in 
three volumes 8vo, of five or six hundred pages each; containing three portraits on 
steel. Elegantly printed on laid paper. Price, $10.50. Of the distinguished subject, 
Governor Hutchinson said to George III., that ‘‘ he was the first man who asserted 
the independence of the colonies.’’ Of the author, Mr. Bancroft says: ‘‘I know of 
no one so well able to do this public service, from zeal, industry, and opportunities 
of investigation, as Mr. Wells.” 


We have received, from the author, ‘‘Q. M. D.; or, Book of Reference for 
Quartermasters. By Captain Walworth Jenkins, A. Q. M., United States Army.” 
Louisville, Ky.: John P. Morton & Co., 1865. 12mo, 303 pp. Unlike most other 
manuals prepared during the war, which presented only the rescript of forms and 
tables, this book is a clear, well-arranged system of instruction and reference, on 
every point which can possibly arise in, or in any manner connected with, the 
Quartermaster’s Department. ‘We find its value, 1st, in its admirable arrangement. 
Not only can a quartermaster find all that he wants in it, but any inexperienced 
officer can answer any question which may arise in his mind, at once, by a reference 
to its table of contents and its excellent and full index. 2d. Its details are posi- 
tively astonishing. Captain Jenkins, like Goldsmith’s schoolmaster, excites our 
wonder, ‘‘that one small head” could learn and thoroughly digest all that is here. 
3d. The information is given in terms of Orders and Regulations, wherever possible. 
The book has called forth the unqualified commendations of several quartermasters 
of high rank and distinguished abilities 

Our old friend, Major-General Robert Allen, a prince among quartermasters, 
says :— 

“Thave examined carefully this work in manuscript. It is a digest of the Regula- 
tions and Orders pertaining to the Quartermaster’s Department, and comprehends 
the whole duty of its officers, arranged and classified under appropriate heads, 
with the authority for each paragraph annexed. 

“Captain Jenkins has labored assiduously on this’ compilation for eighteen 
months, and the service at large is to be congratulated that one so competent has 
undertaken it. The best informed will be astonished, on perusing this book, to 
find how imperfectly they are posted in the orders and decisions which have been 
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promulgated since the beginning of the war. Such a work, while it will be emi- 
nently useful to all, will be invaluable to the inexperienced. No one who will 
study this manual can afterwards plead ignorance of any existing orders, or be at 
a loss how to act under any circumstances. I repeat, that it contains his whole 
duty, and is derived from official sources.” 


From that wonderful city of the West—Chicago—we have received a well- 
printed 8vo volume of Biographical Sketches of the Martyrs and Heroes of Illinois, 
edited and published by James Barnet, which reflects very great credit upon his 
skill, both as a compiler and printer. The work is handsomely bound, embel- 
lished with about twenty portraits, and forms a very valuable companion volume 
to Colonel Wilson’s “ Sketches of Illinois Officers.” To persons residing in the 
Great Prairie State, as well as to such readers of the SERVICE MAGAZINE as are 
interested in the records of the gallant deeds of some of the most dashing officers 
of our late army—such heroes as Farnsworth, Logan, Grierson, and Ransom,—we 
most cordially commend these volumes from the press of James Barnet, publisher 
Chicago. 

“ Etudes Tactiques pour 0 Instruction dans les. Camps; 1*¢ Série; Zorndorf (1758), 
Austerlitz (1805), suivi d’un apercu des modifications que les inventions modernes peu- 
vent apporter dans la Stratégie et la Tactique: par le Général Baron Joachim Am- 
bert.” Paris, Librairie Administrative de Paul Dupont, rue de Grenelle Saint- 
Honoré, 45. 1865. 8vo, 555 pages. The days of fighting are happily over, and 
many of our citizens who have just left the ranks of the patriot armies, have had 
awakened in them a desire to learn more about the theories of that wonderful art, 
of which they have had an extensive practical knowledge. This book, therefore, 
makes a very timely appearance in America. Its author, an experienced French 
general, now commanding the cavalry in Paris,—a pupil in arms of the celebrated 
Duke of Dalmatia, on whose staff he served,—was employed by the present Minis- 
ter of War, Marshal Randon, to digest a system for the employment of cavalry in 
camps of instruction. His subject grew upon his hands: he found that in order to 
give the cavalry its co-ordinate place, he must treat of great campaigns and battles, 
and apply the principles already laid down by military writers to the practical 
analysis of historical wars. This he has done with singular point and ability, 
by 8 detailed consideration of the battle of Zorndorf inthe Seven Years’ War, and of 
that of Austerlitz, which more than any other displayed the supernatural genius 
of Napoleon. 

Apart from the laying down of principles, and the clear discernment of the nu- 
merous periods and moments of these. battles, their description is more detailed, 
their points more minutely explained than in any other work, and the whole is 
thoroughly illustrated by twenty-one maps, drawn by Lieutenant Allaire, of the staff. 
The latter portion of the work is of a more general nature, consisting of strategic 
operations, general principles of tactics, and the principles which govern the organi- 
zation and handling of artillery, infantry, and cavalry. The closing chapter, on the 
organization of armies, we particularly commend to the notice of our own Adminis- 
tration. His illustrations of the subject of permanent armies, as compared with 
improvised ones, are drawn from our own war, and while we think he has not 
given us credit for what we have accomplished even in that respect, most of what 
he says is very true, and worthy of the immediate attention of all our military 
men. We heartily recommend his book, as first on the list of recent works on 
war, to be put into the libraries of those who are seeking military instruction of the 
highest order. 
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EDITOR’S SPECIAL DEPARTMENT. 


For a brief breathing-time, there has been a lull in the Army affairs at Washing- 
ton. General Grant has been absent on his long Northern and Western tour, and 
has only just returned to complete his plans for the future of the service. Secre- 
tary Stanton, after years of as onerous and responsible labor as ever fell to the lot 
of a Cabinet Minister, went off for a few weeks of entire rest, and has just come 
back to the War Department. ,We can hardly be wrong in supposing that these 
two high functionaries are in constant conference, endeavoring to form a project of 
reorganization and increase, upon which Congress may act when it meets. 

The mustering out, which has been languishing for a time, ‘‘ now trebly thunder- 
ing swells the gale.”” Even in this continued and rapid depletion of the Army, we 
think we find new proofs that the Government intends a large increase of the 
regular force; it can hardly be otherwise. We are not blinded by an order like 
that issued after the Mexican War—posting the few batteries of artillery at spots 
along the coast. Were this other than temporary, it must be severely criticised ; 
but this small muster is only temporary. Our regular Army, in its present organi- 
zation, even recruited to its complement, numbers less than fifty thousand men of 
all arms: one glance at the map will show us that this force is entirely inadequate 
to form a proper gendarmerie for keeping order within our vast territory in these 
turbulent days—the swell of the sea after the storm has ceased to blow. But if 
besides this, we design, with a proper pride, to put ourselves on a rival footing 
with foreign nations, France and England especially, that force must be still more 
largely increased. Munitions and ordnance we still have in large quantities, but we 
want more infantry and cavalry, and a staff proportional to the increase in these 
arms. 

The fever of excitement with regard to Texas, Maximilian, and the Monroe Doc- 
trine has partially subsided. Imaginary individuals sometimes waylay the reticent 
Lieutenant-General, and imaginary speeches, much longer than Grant ever made, 
inform us that he designs to take Mexico, or rather to drive Maximilian out. To 
establish the unity of the story, General Sheridan is also fancied to speak in the 
same vein; and thus the Commander-in-Chief and the commander on that frontier 
are committed by their own lips to the great work. We need not waste time in 
saying more plainly, that there is no truth whatever in these reports. When the 
Government decides to oust Maximilian, these gallant generals will do the work 

General Sheridan has made a tour of inspection in his department, reviewing 
the troops at San Antonio, and taking a look at Brownsville, and he has now 
returned to New Orleans, 

General Halleck assumed command of the Military Division of the Pacific, with 
his head-quarters at San Francisco, on the 30th of August. The appointment is 
an especially fitting one, as his business interests are there, and that city was his 
home before the war. His knowledge of the Pacific coast and the Pacific people 
will be of peculiar value in the event of future hostile exigencies. : 

Mr. Winans, of Baltimore, confident that the theory of his cigar-shaped ship 
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will bear the test of practice, has been building another in England, awaken- 
ing much curiosity, and giving rise to various comments among the naval engineers. 
To the uninitiated it looks as if it would steer badly, and particularly as if it would ~ 
roll over, unless provided with wings, like a South Sea Islander’s canoe. 

The trial of the wretched Wirz drags its slow length along at Washington. The 
sickening details, which, we thank God, it is unnecessary for us to transcribe, asthey 
form one interesting corner in every daily paper, are varied a little occasionally by 
the sharp speeches of the counsel, and the sharp rejoinders of the Judge-Advocate, 
Against the rapidly-increasing mountain of testimony which proves his guilt, from 
the mouths of our own men and of the rebels, only a few witnesses appear for 
the defence, and these cannot disprove, but only endeavor to shift the responsibility 
to the shoulders of Winder and others, and to declare, in some cases, that they 
did not personally know of his doing the things with which he is charged. In 
order to temporize, and in every possible way to postpone the fatal day, his coun- 
sel present new lists of witnesses : some of whom cannot be produced, some of 
whom are justly proscribed by the Government, and none of whom could remove 
the guilt already so clearly proven. The wretched man, already half dead, is unable 
to sit up, but reclines upon a couch in the court-room, plying his bottle of stimu- 
lants, and brooding over his fate ; let us hope that the trial will soon end. 

Dr. Mudd, one of the conspirators to assassinate our late President, not satisfied 
with his escape from death, has made an attempt, which was very nearly successful, 
to escape from the Dry Tortugas. On the 25th of September, he concealed himself 
in one of the cannon on board the Thomas A. Scott, which was waiting at the wharf 
for the embarkation of troops; he was discovered and taken back in irons; if he 
escapes now, it will be the fault of his keepers. They are forewarned, and should 
be forearmed. 

Cedant arma toge. The redoubtable General Lee has been installed as President 
of Washington College, at Lexington, Virginia. A good administrative officer, as 
his superintendency at West Point showed him to be, he will make a good presi- 
dent. in most respects; but Lexington is also the seat of the Military Institute ; 
and the eye of the United States Government will for some time be directed upon 
both institutions, at least until it is manifest that there is nothing of the old leaven 
remaining. 

It is always with pain that we record the death of any hero of the late war, and 
yet almost every mail brings notice of a new departure. General W. H. Revere, 
Jr., died of a bilious fever, after a short illness, at Newbern, North Carolina; 
General A. G. Draper, of a wound received in Texas. The Navy has sustained aloss 
in the death of Commander John A. Downes, who died on the 30th of September, 

The following is the report of the Board of Naval Engineers with regard to the 
Algonquin and Winooski trial: — 


“ Srr:—In obedience to your order of the 26th July, for the competitive trials of 
the machinery of the steamers Winooski and Algonquin, to test the relative economy 
of fuel and power, we would state that the trial commenced on Friday, the 22d inst.» 
and we respectfully make the following report :— 

“Though not required by your letter of instructions to report upon the trial until 
the completion of the same, we believe it will be of interest to the Department to 
know, at this time, the result of the first trial, which commenced for the purpose of 
ascertaining the relative economy of fuel. 

“The trial was commenced according to the programme of the Board of Civilian 
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Experts. The fires were started at 10.15 a. M., of the 22d inst., were hauled at 
four P. M., and again started for the regular trial of ninety-six hours, and continued 
until brought to an abrupt termination by the bursting of the Algonquin’s boiler feed- 
pipe, and the drawing of the fires from the boilers. 

“When the accident occurred, the experiment had lasted fifty-four hours and eight 
minutes—the whole duration was to have been ninety-six hours. Owing to this 
accident, we cannot give the results ascertained exactly in the manner recommended 
by the Board of Experts, but we can give the results as ascertained, in the manner 
directed by your original order, and which we believe to be accurate. 

“In that order we were directed to run the engine several hours, to bring the 
fires into steady action, and the machinery into proper working condition. We 
were then to commence the trial, noting the state of the fires. At the end of the 
trial we were to leave the fires, steam pressure, water level, etc., the same as at the 
commencement. ‘ 

“ At the time of the bursting of the Algonguin’s pipe, the fires in the boilers of 
both vessels were in good condition, and the steam pressure and water-level about 
the same as at the commencement. We consider that at eight o’clock Pp. M. of the 
22d inst., the engines of both vessels, having been run about three hours from the 
commencement of the trial, the fires were in steady action, and the machinery in 
proper working condition. 

“From this time to eleven P. M. of the 24th inst., a few minutes previous to the 
breaking down of the Algonquin’s engine, is fifty-one hours, the mean results of 
which are as follows, namely :— 


Winooski. Algonquin. 
Total time of trial in hours 51 
Total number of revolutions of wheels 
Total number of pounds of anthracite 
Average number of revolutions per minute . 14.6791 
Average number of pounds of coal per hour . 1553.7 
Average pressure of steam in boiler . 70.79 
Average point of cutting off 


“ According to the above figures, obtained from the log, which was accurately 
kept on both vessels, the economical performance of the machinery of each was 
equal at the time of the failing of the machinery of the Algonquin, the water in 
her boiler had reached a density which required ‘ blowing off,’ and for the remainder 
of the trial she would have been subjected to a considerable loss of fuel on this 
account. 

“The ‘Winooski easily runs the whole ninety-six hours, without a necessity of this 
character.. 

“The machinery of the Winooski, worked throughout in the most satisfactory 
manner, showing it to be durable and reliable. 

“Tts arrangement is the simplest and most convenient possible, and its economy 
of fuel equal to that given by the very complete design of the machinery of the 
Algonquin. . 

“ We are, very respectfully, your obedient servants, 

Chief Engineer RoBERT DANBY, 
Chief Engineer Epwin FITHIAN, 
Chief Engineer MortIMER KrLLoaa. 
“Hon. Gipzon WELLES, Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 
“New York, September 26, 1865.” 
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With no space to give the long-winded accounts and counter-statements which this 
competition has called forth, and of which the daily press is full, we hope to present 
a summary of the results hereafter. 

Apropos of Mexico, the best counsel with regard to our rule of conduct, is to be 
found in the following extract from an able and eloquent speech delivered by Gen- 
eral Hancock, at the Odd-Fellows’ banquet in Baltimore; we wish our space per- 
mitted us to present the whole of it:— 


“Tt has been but a few months since the Government had more than a million of 
men under arms, inthe Army alone. Now there are not one-fifth of that number in 
service, and they will soon be discharged. It was feared by many, judging from 
the experience of other nations after great wars, that the volunteers when dis- 
charged, would not readily return to their civil pursuits, but would want new 
excitements—new wars. But such has not been the case. They have gone 
to their homes rejoicing, and those who remain in service are burning to follow 
their example. Their conduct in this respect has been worthy of their valor and 
intelligence. Iam as ready as they to see the sword turned into the ploughshare, 
during our day and generation. It may be urged that we have grievances to 
redress. I believe these grievances can be settled by time alone. The power of 
the Government, as shown in the late contest, is a star in our escutcheon, whose 
rays extend sufficiently far to give light even to London and to Paris. The Rio 
Grande is but a short distance in comparison; and I firmly believe, from my own 
knowledge of the country, and experience therein, that the Emperor of the French 
will be glad to vacate Mexico, if he is allowed time to do so with honor. We paid 
some millions to get out of that country, after capturing its capital; and it is thought 
that it will not cost France less than it cost us, and every day’s delay will add to 
the expense without a chance of compensation; for I consider it as certain as fate 
that the continued occupation of that country by a foreign force, which entered 
it in hostility to our interests and prejudices, will certainly lead to war. It is ~ 
now, however, time for us to cultivate the arts of peace, and bind up the wounds 
made by the late rebellion. We may defer the day of retribution, until we are 
strong again, without resting under the imputation of fear. The Emperor of the 
French went to Mexico when it was convenient for him. We can defer meeting 
him there until it is convenient for us. But it may not be necessary; and in such 
case, we shall have done enough in our day for the honor of the country’s arms.” 


San Francisco has been visited by an earthquake, which set the bells ringing, 
and tumbled down some walls. Earthquake ought to be put in the Litany; we had 
the pleasure of assisting at one once, and have never seen the word since without a 
shudder. Some of our readers will remember the Ziembio, which was almost a 
Terremoto in Mexico, in 1848. 

One effect of the late interchange of naval civilities between France and England, 
is the enlightenment of the English mind as to the French superiority, especially 
in the matter of docks and facilities for building: indirectly, it is a lesson to us. 

The following are the Congressional Districts in which cadet vacancies exist; 
the Members of Congress from these have the right to nominate, and the appointees 
were to appear before the Examining Board at West Pointon the 17th of October:— 

Maine.—Fifth Congressional district. 

New Hampshire.—First Congressional district. 

New York.—Third, Eleventh, Seventeenth, Twenty-first, Twenty-sixth, and 
Twenty-seventh Congressional districts. 
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New Jersey.—Fourth Congressional district. 

Pennsylvania.—Sixth and Fourteenth Congressional districts. 

West Virginia.—Second Congressional district. 
 Ohio.—Eleventh, Twelfth, and Seventeenth Congressional districts. 

Kentucky.—Second, Sixth, and Eighth Congressional districts. 

Tennessee.—Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Ninth Congressional districts. 

Indiana.—First and Third Congressional districts. 

Illinois—Ninth Congressional district, and State at large. 

Michigan.—Sixth Congressional district. 

Iowa.—Fifth Congressional district. 

Wisconsin.—First, Second, and Fifth Congressional districts. 

Minnesota.—First Congressional district. 

Kansas.—One vacancy. j 

Idaho.—One vacancy, 

Montana.—One vacancy. 

The new Academic Staff of the Naval Academy at Annapolis is announced as fol- 
lows :— ; 

Rear-Admiral D. D. Porter, U. 8. N., Superintendent; Commander D. M. Fairfax, 
Commandant Midshipmen; Lieutenant-Commander 8S. B. Luce, U.S. N., Lieuten- 
ant-Commander B. F. R. Lewis, Lieutenant-Commander P. C. Johnson, Lieutenant- 
Commander K. R. Breese, Lieutenant-Commander J. A. Greer, Lieutenant-Com- 
mander T. M. Ramsay, Lieutenant-Commander R. W. Meade, Lieutenant-Commander 
T. O. Selfridge, Lieutenant-Commander J. N. Miller, Lieutenant-Commander J. 8. 
Barnes, Lieutenant-Commander M. Sicard, Lieutenant-Commander A. T. Crosman, 
Lieutenant-Commander R. F. Bradford, Lieutenant-Commander R. L. Phythian, 
Lieutenant-Commander A. P. Cooke, Lieutenant-Commander L. Roy Fitch, 
Lieutenant-Commander H. W. Miller, Lieutenant-Commander N. H. Farquhar, 
Lieutenant J. O’Kane, Lieutenant T. L. Swann. 

A curious invention, the practical value of which is: yet to be tested, is one by 
which gunpowder is made non-explosive. This is done by the simple process of 
mixing ground glass with the powder, and thus separating the grains, so that they 

“do not communicate fire: by what mechanical process this silicious matter is to be 
removed from the powder, when the explosive article is wanted, we have yet to 
learn. 

The following prompt action of General Woods, with regard to the contumacious 
conduct of Bishop Wilmer, of Alabama, deserves to be put upon record; the order 
is admirably written and needs no explanation :— 


[General Orders No. 38.] 


“ Heap-Qvar’ DEPARTMENT OF ALABAMA, t 
Mosre, Ata., September 20, 1865. 


“The Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States has established a form of 
prayer to be used for ‘the President of the United States and all in Civil Authority." 
During the continuance of the late wicked and groundless rebellion, the prayer was 
changed to one for the President of the Confederate States, and, so altered, was used 
in the Protestant Episcopal churches of the Diocese of Alabama. 

“Since the ‘lapse’ of the Confederate Government, and the restoration of the 
authority of the United States over the late rebellious States, the prayer for the 
President has been altogether omitted in the Episcopal churches of Alabama. 

“This omission was recommended by the Right Rev. Richard Wilmer, Bishop of 
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Alabama, in a letter to the clergy and laity, dated June 20, 1865. The only reason 
given by Bishop Wilmer for the omission of a prayer, which, to use his own lan- 
guage, was established by the highest ecclesiastical authorities, and has for many 
years constituted a part of the Liturgy of the Church,’ is stated by him in the fol- 
lowing words :— 

“Now, the Church in this country has established a form of prayer for the 
President and all in civil authority: the language of that prayer was selected with 
careful reference to the subject of the prayer—all in civil authority—and she desires 
for that‘authority prosperity and long continuance. No one can reasonably be ex- 
pected to desire a long continuance of military rule. Therefore the prayer is altogether 
inappropriate and inapplicable to the present condition of things when no civil au- 
thority exists in the exercise of its functions. Hence, as Iremarked in the circular, “we 
may yield a true allegiance to, and sincerely pray for grace, wisdom, and understand- 
ing in behalf of, a Government founded on force, while at the same time we could 
not in good conscience ask for its continuance, prosperity, &c.”’ 

“Tt will be observed from this extract—Ilst, that the Bishop, because he cannot 
pray for the continuance of ‘military rule,’ therefore declines to pray for those in 
civil authority; 2d, he declares the prayer inappropriate and inapplicable because 
no civil authority exists in the exercise of its functions. On the 20th of June, the 
date of his letter, there were a President of the United States, a Cabinet, Judges 
of the Supreme Court, aid thousands of other civil officers of the United States all 
in the exercise of their functions ; it was for them specially that this form of prayer 
was established, yet the Bishop cannot among all these find any subject worthy of 
his prayers. 

“Since the publication of this letter, a Civil Governor has been appointed for the 
State of Alabama, and in every county judges and sheriffs have been appointed, and 
all these officers are, and for weeks have been, in the exercise of their functions; yet 
the prayer has not been restored. 

“The prayer which the Bishop advised to be omitted is not a prayer for the con- 
tinuance of military rule, or fhe continuance of any particular form of government 
or any particular persons in power: it is simply a prayer for the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of the persons in whose behalf it is offered—it is a prayer to the 
High and Mighty Ruler of the Universe that He would with His power behold and 
bless His servant, the President of the United States, and all others in authority; 
that He would replenish them with the grace of His Holy Spirit that they might 
always incline to His will and walk in His ways, and that He would endow them 
plenteously with heavenly gifts, grant them in health and prosperity long to live, 
and finally, after this life, to attain everlasting joy and felicity. It is a prayer at 
once applicable and appropriate, and which any heart not filled with hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness could conscientiously offer. 

“The advice of the Bishop to omit this prayer, and its omission by the clergy, is 
not only a violation of the canons of the Church, but shows a factious and disloyal 
spirit, and is a marked insult to every loyal citizen within the department. Such 
men are unsafe public teachers, and not to be trusted in places of power and infiu- 
ence over public opinion. 

“Tt is therefore ordered, pursuant to the directions of Major-General Thomas, 
commanding the Military Division of the Tennessee, that said Richard Wilmer, 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Diocese of Alabama, and the 
Protestant Episcopal Clergy of said diocese, be, and they are hereby suspended from 
their functions, and forbidden to preach or perform Divine Service, and that their 
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places of worship be closed until such time as said Bishop and clergy show a sin- 
cere return to their allegiance to the Government of the United States, and give 
evidence of a loyal and patriotic spirit by offering to resume the use of the prayer 
for the President of the United States, and all in civil authority, and by taking the 
Amnesty oath prescribed by the President. 

“This prohibition shall continue in each individual case until special application 
is made through the military channels to these head-quarters for permission to 
preach and perform Divine Services, and until such application is approved at these 
or superior head-quarters. 

“District Commanders are requested to see that this order is carried into effect. 

“By order of Major-General Cuas. R. Woops. 

“Freep. H. Witson, A. A.-G.” 


MAJOR-GENERAL EMORY. 
(From the New York Times, August 7, 1865.) 


In the Times of August Ist, we gave some account of a difficulty between 
Generals Emory and Torbert. Our statement of the main facts: was derived 
from a respectable and reliable source, A friend of General Emory, and a gentle- 
man of high respectability, says our paragraph did injustice to that officer, and he 
sends the following communication in answer to our statements :— 


“In the Washington correspondence of the Times of August 1st, appeared several 
incorrect. statements in relation to the services of Brevet Major-General Emory, 
and I hasten to do justice to a gallant officer by placing his record before the public. 
General Emory graduated at West Point in 1831, in the artillery, and served with 
distinction throughout the Mexican war, receiving three brevets for gallant and 
meritorious services. I will not speak of his valuable services in running the 
boundary lines in Mexico and the United States, which have been published to the 
world by Congress. Early in 1861, Emory (then lieutenant-colonel) assumed com- 
mand of the troops on the northern frontier of Texas, under the qualified command 


of General Twiggs. Unlike that officer, however, he brought his command, about 
' geven hundred strong, North in safety, though opposed by more than five thousand 
of the enemy. Reaching the Northern States with his command, he was much 
surprised to learn that his resignation—sent at a time when the President of the 
United States was declaring that the Government ‘had no right to coerce’ seceding 
States, and when it seemed to all that there would be no war; recalled two days 
after it had been forwarded, when he learned that his services would be needed 
against the rebellion—had been accepted. Mr. Lincoln, who throughout the war 
has had the highest opinion of General Emory, reappointed him at once. 

‘““He was in the battle of Williamsburgh and Hanover Court-House, at which 
place the brigade under his command made the great charges which separated the 
two wings of the rebel army, and won the day. 

“At Camp Bisland, La. on April 13th and 14th, his division, the Third of the 
Nineteenth Corps, aided by General Weitzel’s Brigade, captured the strongly in. 
trenched position of Fort Bisland, and was recommended by Major-General Banks 
for promotion for his ‘conspicuous gallantry and good judgment.’ During the 
campaign at Port Hudson, he was detatched to take command of the important 
post of New Orleans, and with four thousand men, three-fourths of whom were 
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colored troops raised by him for the emergency, on his own responsibility defended 
that section of the country successfully against a force of thirteen thousand of the 
enemy. The battles of Lafourche Crossing and Fort Donelson, fought under his 
orders in June, 1863, were pronounced by every one as the most gallant of that 
year in Louisiana. 

“ At Sabine Cross-roads, on April 8th, 1864, his division, the First of the Nine- 
teenth Corps, after the repulse of the Thirteenth Corps and all the cavalry, was 
marched by him to the front, at double-quick time, and withstood the advance of 
the whole of Dick Taylor’s forces, repulsing the enemy with severe loss. The 
next day, at Pleasant Hill, the magnificent charge of two brigades of his division, 
gallantly aided by the whole of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Corps, under 
General A. J. Smith, drove the enemy in rout from the field. At Cane River, he 
was assigned by General Banks to the command of the troops moving against that 
position, and, by a brilliant flank and front attack, carried the fords of the river 
and the opposite heights, opening the way for General Banks’s army to Alexandria. 
General Franklin, in forwarding his report of the battles of Sabine Cross-roads and 
Pleasant Hill, says of Emory, among other handsome things: ‘I desire, also, to 
testify my high appreciation of the great gallantry and good sense and military 
judgment displayed by General Emory in the battles reported.’ 

“When, after the fearful battles of the Wilderness, General Canby was called 
upon for troops, he selected the First and Second Divisions of the Nineteenth Army 
Corps, placing them under command of General Emory, saying that he sent his 
best troops and best officers. For his services in this c@mpaign, he was made 
Brevet Major-General of Volunteers. 

“‘ At Winchester, Emory was at all times in the thickest of the fight, encouraging 
his men when they were hard pressed, and leading them on in the final charges 
that sent the enemy ‘whirling up the Valley.’ At Fisher’s Hill, he personally 
superintended the capture of the enemy’s rifle-pits in his front, and to him was 
assigned the advance that night in pursuit of the enemy. At Cedar Creek, exposed 
by the rout of the Eighth Corps, his corps, attacked in front and flank and rear, 
fought their way back, inch by inch, under his eye, and by a splendid charge, sup- 
ported on the left by the Sixth Corps, broke the enemy’s lines, doubling their left 
back upon their centre and right. Custer did the finishing work here, as all know, 

“General Sheridan recommended Emory several times for promotion for his 
gallantry and distinguished services. In one letter, General Sheridan says :— 
‘General Emory commanded the Nineteenth Corps at the battles of Opequan 
(Winchester), Fisher’s Hill, Cedar Creek; in all these engagements, General Emory 
was in the thickest of the fight and behaved with great gallantry and coolness,’ 

“That General Torbert was released from arrest, not by the order of General 
Hancock, but by General Emory himself, upon personal solicitation. The informa- 
tion General Emory sent for by special car, was required to enable General Hancock 
to issue an order for mustering out troops; and every day’s delay cost the Govern- 
ment thousands of dollars. 

“Emory has held many other important commands, but our space forbids us to 
mention them here. 

“Lately General Emory has been made Brevet Brigadier-General in the regular 
Army as a recognition of his ‘ equivocal services during the war.’ 

“Emory, since the Shenandoah campaign, has also been recommended for pro- 
motion by Lieutenant-General Grant.” 
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THE DYING REBEL BOY. 


Hourryine here and there, gathering up the records of the fight, I stopped near 
the tent of an old friend, to make a note of the killed and wounded of the regiment 
and brigade to which he belonged. My attention was called to a score or more of 
wounded rebels, who lay beneath the shelter provided by the broad branches of a 
huge old oak. The ground was wet, and they had crawled up in small groups, en- 
deavoring to provide for their comfort as best they could, under the circumstances. 

There was nothing attractive in either their appearance or the sad and dismal 
surroundings. Some were disposed to be communicative, and related freely what they 
knew and had experienced in the rebel service. Others*were taciturn, and inclined 
to be morose. When about to leave the spot, I noticed a youth, of fragile form and 
girlish look, lying a little to the left of the rest. Standing around him were a group 
of Philadelphia soldiers, belonging to the famous brigade of which the 71st, 72d, 
and 69th form a part, whose encampment was near at hand. This boy was then 
experiencing all the agonies of death. His chestnut curls were matted and wet, 
and thrown rudely back from a forehead of pearly whiteness—the deep-blue veins 
looked purple under the surface of white, and as he raised his large, lustrous eyes, 
and extended a tiny hand with a beseeching expression of countenance, begging 
some one ‘to rub it, as it cramped so,” it made a picture that can never be realized 
by portrayal. After this and other little favors had been done for his comfort, he 
requested that his head be raised, and, in answer to an interrogatory, said: — 

“T am nota rebel, but they made me fight. My mother and I were both for the 
Union.” Halting a moment in his breath, which had become short, thick, and evi- 
dently painful, he raised, or endeavored to raise, his head higher upon the blanket 
which had been doubled ‘for him, and said, with a sweet smile: “A drink, please.” 

This was given him, and after another brief pause, he rallied his speech, and 
asked if any of those present would take his name and send it to his mother. The 
assent was given, and he furnished it, and the town and county in the old Mother 
of States which bore Washington and others of the patriots. An inquiry was made 
as to whether he had any message}to send. His eye brightened and his lip 
quivered, as he tremblingly assented: ‘‘ Yes; please to tell mother to meet me in 
heaven.” And as if the labor was too great, or the excitement too much for him, 
he sank back exhausted, and, for a moment, those gathered around thought that 
all was over. 

Amid this scene of carnage and death, there were drawn around the dying rebel 
boy grim heroes who had repulsed the shock of a hundred rebel charges—men who 
had never.shown fear in the face of the enemy, or ever flinched in meeting him. 
These brave oaks uncovered their heads to the dying boy, and big tears stood in 
their eyes, while their hearts heaved with emotions that evinced their love for the 
beautiful and pure, and their appreciation of those ties that cement friend and foe 
in one common fellowship. It is in viewing a death like this that the fierce raging 
of the battle loses its acrimony, and the victor is disposed to be generous even to 
his enemy. 

In a few minutes all was over. Our little rebel lay stiff, though beautiful even in 
death. His ears were hushed and his eyes sightless to the noise and confusion 
that prevailed around his rude bier. The shrill trumpet that had so often called 
him into action sounded now in vain. On the outskirts of Gettysburg he lies buried, 
near where he fell, there to await the final trumpet which shall call him to Christ 
and his heavenly home, : 


* 
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SACRED MEMORIES. 
MAJOR-GENERAL D. B, BIRNEY. 


In 1844, the Anti-Slavery party nominated as a candidate for the Presidency, 
James G. Birney, a Southern planter who had become conspicuous as an Emanci- 
pationist, and who, after putting his belief into practice, by giving to his slaves 
their freedom, proclaimed his then peculiar ideas through the columns of a news- 
paper, which he edited in Cincinnati, and called The Philanthropist, He was a 
graduate of Yale College, had studied law in Philadelphia, and been admitted to 
practice in Kentucky, his native State. Afterwards removing to Alabama, he prac- 
tised with great success, and while residing in Huntsville, his second son, Davip 
BELL BIRNEY, was born, on May 29, 1825. 

After graduating at Andover, Mass., David B. Birney engaged in business in 
Cincinnati, soon removed to Michigan as an employé of a firm in the Indian trade, 
during which time he studied law, and in 1848 went to Philadelphia, where at the 
opening of the rebellion he was associated with Mr. O. W. Davis in a prosperous 
law business. He inherited his father’s opinions concerning slavery, and although 
never obtruding those opinions upon his acquaintances, few if any of whom were 
of the same way of thinking, and never taking any active part in politics until the 
nomination of Mr. Lincoln, his convictions were well known by his friends. After 
Mr. Lincoln’s election, Birney, who had an extensive Southern acquaintance and 
correspondence, formed and expressed the opinion that the threats of secession 
were to be put into execution; that the events which he had been taught to look 
for, were soon to transpire. 

In December, 1860, he procured the commission of lieutenant-colonel in a regi- 
ment of Pennsylvania militia, and commenced a course of reading and training 
which would fit him for the position. When on the 15th of April, 1861, the Presi- 
dent called for seventy-five thousand militia, Birney’s regiment was the first to re- 
spond, and the first from Philadelphia to take the field ; leaving on the 22d of April, 
as the Twenty-third Regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteers. It was stationed along the 
line of the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad, until the repairs to the 
bridges were effected, when it was sent to General Patterson, then in the Shenandoah 
Valley, and participated in the skirmish at Falling Waters. The term of the regi- 
ment expired on the 23d of July, but it did not return to Philadelphia until August 
17th. Birney, having signified his intention of remaining in the service, re-enlisted 
many of the men as soon as they had been mustered out, and obtaining authority 
to retain the same numerical designation for the new regiment, reported himself, 
with his command, to the Secretary of War, in Washington, on the 22d of August, 
where with the army he remained during the following autumn and winter. 

On the 17th of February, 1862, he was appointed a brigadier-general of volun 
teers, and assigned to the command of the brigade of General Sedgwick, which 
was in Heintzelman’s division of the Third Corps, afterwards commanded by Gen- 
eral Kearney. This was one of the first corps to embark for the Peninsula in March, 
and, after the evacuation of Yorktown, to meet the enemy at Williamsburg. In 
this engagement, General Birney won the highest commendation from General 
Kearney, and foreshadowed his innate military genius. Participating next at Fair 
Oaks, he again by his action met the full approval of his division commander ; but, 
by mane nee on the part of General Heintzelman (as the general after- 

Vou. IV.—30 
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wards was compelled to admit), he was, at the close of the battle, ordered under 
arrest for “disobedience to orders.” At his trial he was honorably acquitted, 
without being called to summon a single witness for his defence, and ordered to 
resume command of his brigade, with which he participated in the fighting during 
the “Seven Days,” and rested with his men at Harrison’s Landing, until called to 
embark for Alexandria on the 20th of August. 

As is well known, the Army of the Potomae was put in motion, as fast as it 
arrived at Alexandria, with the hope of re-enforcing the Army of Virginia, under 
General Pope, and enabling him to make a stand against the army which Lee had 
gathered to “invade the Northern States.” The Third Corps was pushed towards 
Centreville, and with it General Birney had his full share in the battle of Manassas 
Plains—the Second Bull Run. On the 1st of September, Kearney’s division and 
Reno’s corps again came in contact with the enemy, at Chantilly, when they suc- 
ceeded in frustrating his attempt to turn the right flank of our army. In this 
action General Kearney was killed, and General Birney assumed command of the 
division, by virtue of his rank, and, in common with the remainder of the army, 
retired within the defences of Washington. 

Soon after, he was detailed as a member of a board of inquiry; and when the 
division was directed to move, General Stoneman was ordered to the command. It 
was not, however, present at the battle of Antietam. As soon as General Birney 
was relieved from duty on the board, he rejoined his command, the same day on 
which General Burnside relieved General McClellan of the command of the Army 
of the Potomac. Atthe battle of Fredericksburg, on the 13th, 14th, and 15th of 
December, he held a conspicuous position, and handled his division in a manner 
which elicited the warmest encomiums from the corps commander, General Stone- 
man. Although, in some circles, General Birney’s conduct on the 13th was se- 
verely criticised, it has stood the most severe scrutiny ; in fact, becomes more praise- 
worthy the more itisdiscussed. At the battle of Chancellorsville, General Birney’s 
name became more prominent than that of any other division commander, and 
from the 3d of May he was promoted to be a major-general. The corps was com- 
pletely decimated during those terrible days, and both the other division com- 
manders, Generals Berry and Whipple, were killed. It was soon thereafter re- 
duced to two divisions, the regiments of the Third Division, with one exception, 
being added to General Birney’s division. 

At Gettysburg the part taken by Sickles’s corps—small but ever reliable—is too 
well known to need any comment. When Sickles was wounded, Birney found the 
command, which he had had during the march from Falmouth to Frederick City, 
again in his hands; but soon after he was deprived of this well-merited honor 
by the assignment of French’s division to the corps, whereupon General French, 
as the ranking officer, assumed the: command. In the movements subsequent 
to the battle of Gettysburg, General Birney participated, with the exception 
of the march from Pennsylvania to Warrenton, Va. During that time his division 
had a brilliant skirmish in Manassas Gap, which was dignified with the name of the 
battle of Wapping Heights. This is believed to have been the only occasion in which 
General Birney was absent when his command was engaged. In the advance to, 
and retreat from Culpepper, in September and October, he took part—being engaged 
but once, at Auburn, the day previous to the second battle of Bristow Station; and 
when Meade again assumed the offensive, General Birney found the command of 
the corps devolving upon him. On the 7th of November he crossed the Rappahan- 
nock at Kelly's Ford (at the same time General Sedgwick was crossing at Rappa- 
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hannock Station), capturing some three or four hundred prisoners, and driving the 
astonished enemy from his camp before he had time to realize that he was 
attacked. Inthe Mine Run campaign, which commenced on the 26th of Novem- 
ber, Birney’s division again sustained heavy losses, in the engagement known as 
the battle at Payne’s Farm. But little has been written concerning this affair, 
which, whether the result of misapprehension on the part of the corps commander, 
or brought about by strict obedience to orders, decided the fate of the movement. 
Our troops held the ground; but we did not succeed in dividing the rebel army, 
and engaging them in two separate parts, as was evidently originally intended. 

Previous to the opening of the campaign by General Grant in May, 1864, the 
Army of the Potomac was reorganized, and the First and Second Divisions of the 
Third Corps became the Third and Fourth Divisions of the Second Corps. About 
the middle of May these two were consolidated, and thus General Birney had under 
him, in one small division, all that remained of the old Third Army Corps. There 
were the regiments which he had commanded when first promoted to be a briga- 
dier-general—regiments which had been led by such men as Hooker, Berry, and 
Whipple, comprising nearly every State from Maine to Illinois. Their badges, the 
white and red diamonds, dear to them as is the cross of the Legion of Honor to the 
soldier of the Empire, were still retained, and are worn by them to thisday. When, 
after the fali of Richmond, the division marched through that city, it was thus spoken 
of :—“ The old and honored Third Army Corps appeared reduced to a single divi- 
sion, wearing its own square patch as an insignium, rather than the trefoil of its 
later affections. These men have been led by Heintzelman; sainted Dick Rich- 
ardson; universally accepted Joe Hooker; generous, impetuous Sickles; lamented 
and able Birney, and by French. They still justly remember what has been ac- 
corded them for heroism at Gettysburg, and their saving grace at Chancellorsyville, 
where they earned the honors of the day, because they indisputably preserved it 
to our arms.” 

It seems unnecessary, while the events of Grant’s march from the Rapidan to 
the James are fresh in every memory, to do more than allude to General Birney’s 
part therein. During the months of May and June, 1864, the names of Hancock 
and his noble trio of division commanders—Birney, Barlow, and Gibbon—were 
household words, wherever anxious hearts followed our flag. In the Wilderness, 
for three long, terrible days, then by the left flank across the Po River, and té 
Spottsylvania, where Barlow and Birney burst like a whirlwind, on the morning of 
May 12th, into the enemy’s ranks, capturing two generals—Johnston and Stuart— 
between three and four thousand prisoners, a score of pieces of artillery, and as 
many colors; from thence to the North Anna, where Birney stormed the redoubt 
and saved the bridge; thence to Tolopotomy Creek; and once more by the left 
flank—from the extreme right to the extreme left—the movement which brought 
them to Cold Harbor. During these thirty days of what may well be termed un- 
interrupted fighting and marching, days during which the army was ndt once out 
from under the fire of the enemy; when men slept with their guns in their hands, 
and ate with them in their hands; when general and staff officers scarcely knew 
what sleep was, their swords being ever buckled on and their horses always sad- 
dled—during these thirty days, which no one can ever truthfully depict, General 
Hancock learned the value of his new division, the worth and gallantry of its com- 
mander, and that both were worthy of his highest confidence, and neither ever 
called upon in vain. 
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The Second Corps was the first of the Army of the Potomac to reach Petersburg, 
and there it did its full share of work in the assaults, reconnoissances, and with the 
spade, by which ground was gained and that wonderful network of fortifications 
thrown up around the city. 

On the 23d of July, General Birney was ordered to the command of the Tenth 
Army Corps, of the Army of the James; lying partly before Petersburg, partly 
between the Appomattox and James Rivers, and one brigade holding a point on 
the north bank of the latter river, known as Deep Bottom. He soon succeeded in 
perfecting arrangements by which it was mostly brought together between the 
two rivers, and rendered more available, as a corps; although not called upon for 
any active operations until the 13th of August, when, in concert with the Second 
Corps, it moved to the north of the James, and attempted the investment of Rich- 
mond in that direction. The Tenth Corps lost heavily in the successive battles 
which ensued; yet, although in a measure successful, as four heavy guns, several 
stands of colors, and some hundreds of prisoners demonstrated, the end was not 
gained, and both\corps retired to their former positions. 

Soon after, the Tenth Corps moved into the works around Petersburg, holding 
the line from the Appomattox River to the Jerusalem Plank-road; and during this 
time General Birney gave great attention to the building of the detached forts in 
the, rear of the main line. On the 28th of September, General Birney once more 
moved his corps to the north of the James, in conjunction with the Eighteenth, 
under General Ord. Attacking on the morning of the 29th, at the same point as 
before, “he carried the works, scattering the enemy in every direction,” and moving 
up the New Market Road, drove them with even greater ease from the second and 
more formidable line. It was from this point that General Grant, in his dispatch 
to Mr. Stanton, said, “I left Birney marching on to Richmond.’’ Other and more 
formidable works soon obstructed th's “on to Richmond” movement, and Birney 
made his men impregnable on what had that morning been the enemy’s ground. 
Richmond was, however, in an uproar, for the cavalry, with Terry’s division of the 
Tenth Corps, had, by sweeping out across the Charles City Road, been nearer than 
any of our forces since the commencement of the war. 

General Birney, who had been suffering from symptoms of fever, now became so 
ill that, for a great portion of the time, he was obliged to lie on his cot. He refused 
to accept the advice of the surgeon, or his friends, and leave the field, and insisted 
upon performing every duty, saying he would be well in a day or two. On the 
evening of the 6th, it became evident that the enemy were moving to our right, 
with the intention to attack next morning, and as dispatches were coming in and 
erders going out all night, he obtained little if any rest, and the morning of the 
7th found him completely exhausted. He was dressed, however, by his servant 
before daylight, and when the first shot was fired which indicated the expected 
attack as begun, he was lifted upon his horse, and rode out to fight his last battle. 
It commenced inauspiciously. The cavalry fled before the enemy, abandoning their 
artillery without offering any resistance, and poured back over Birney’s works, and 
among his men, in a manner which, for a few moments, boded extreme disaster. 
But with that quick perception which was his peculiarity, Birney saw the design 
of the enemy, and decided as readily how to frustrate it. His dispositions were 
searcely made, before the enemy were advancing to the attack. Having brought 
several pieces of artillery-to bear upon the piece of open g:ound in which the left 
of Birney’s line rested, they poured in a perfect shower of missiles, under cover of 
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which their infantry swept upon the left. Exposed to all this fire, General Birney 
rode backward and forward, watching the execution of his orders, and the ene- 
my’s advance, unharmed. Even then, while so many were struck down and he 
was spared, the hand of Death was upon him. Excitement gave him strength until 
the first attack was over, when he was compelled to quit his saddle and pass the. 
remainder of the day in an ambulance, from which he dictated his dispatches and 
issued his orders. On the following day he consented to leave for his home, and 
the next morning thereafter started for Philadelphia. He arrived there on the day 
of the State election, and though scarcely able to stand unaided, insisted upon 
being driven to the polls, and voting. 

His sufferings during the illness which ensued were very great, and for the most 
of the time his mind wandered, and he was, in imagination, again at the head of his 
men, in the field. After a few days his symptoms were considered more favorable, 
and hopes of his recovery entertained; but on the 17th of October he was ettacked 

“by a hemorrhage of the bowels, and died the next day, his last words being: “ Boys, 
keep your eyes on that flag!” 

Asa military leader, General Birney possessed a decision and impulsiveness, under 
fire, which were influential, both with individuals and masses. As a disciplinarian, 
he was severe with the skulker and the straggler, but ready to do any thing in his 
power for those who performed their duty. He was particular to have all drills 
and inspections properly observed, and in having frequent brigade and division 
drills at all practicable seasons; in having guard and picket duty well per- 
formed, and his picket-guard thoroughly inspected and mounted, with all due 
honors and form. Believing that every thing took its pace from head-quariers, he 
always had his own neatly laid out, carefully policed, his guard composed of picked 
men, and when in camp, mounted every morning, with one of the staff as officer of 
the day. He cultivated the true esprit du corps among his men; and after Kearney’s 
death the piece of red flannel, which he had ordered to be worn on the caps, 
assumed the form of a diamond, and from this sprang all the badges now used to 
designate corps. He distributed among the men who, at Chancellorsville, distin- 
guished themselves, the Kearney medal, and was the leading spirit in forming the 
Third Corps Union, a society of officers for promoting good feeling, rendering assist- 
ance to sick, wounded, or prisoners, and preserving the history of the corps. He 
favored all kinds of camp amusements, theatricals, balls, &c., and instituted a series 
of races in 1863, at Falmouth, which, with the balls of 1864, will always be remem- 
bered by members of the Army. 

As an acquaintance, General Birney was reserved, moody, often taciturn. He 
was very fond of company, and could be a charming companion, having a fine flow 
of language and a fund of humor. His forte, however, was sarcasm, as any of his 
staff know full well, that being the style in which he was accustomed to convey his 
disapprobation. He attached to him many warm personal friends, yet always 
preserved the most studied politeness, allowing no coarse familiarity, but receiving 
and giving, on all occasions, the formal salutations of custom. 

In his death many officers felt the loss of a true, faithful friend, and the Army 
had no more devoted, self-sacrificing member. His heart was in his work there, 
and, until it ceased to beat, was warm with the love of freedom for all. 
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Che Armp. 
Appointments by Brevet. 


[General Orders, No. 133.] 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Wasuineton, August 22, 1865. 


« WAR DEPARTMENT, 


APPOINTMENTS by brevet in the Armies of the United States, made by the Presi- 
dent since the publication of General Orders, No. 97, of May 26, 1865 :— 


To be Major-Generals by Brevet, 
For gallant and meritorious services during the War, to date from March 13, 1865. 


Brigadier-General Irvin McDowell, United States Army. 
Brigadier-General John Pope, United States Army. 
Brigadier-General Joseph Hooker, United States Army. 
Brigadier-General Winfield 8. Hancock, United States Army. 
Brigadier-General John M. Schofield, United States Army. 
Brigadier-General Oliver O. Howard, United States Army. 
Brigadier-General Alfred H. Terry, United States Army. 
Brigadier-General John A. Rawlins, Chief of Staff to the Lieutenant-Gener.l 
Commanding Armies of the United States. 
Brevet Brigadier-General Edward R. 8. Canby, United States Army. 
Brevet Brigadier-General Andrew A. Humphreys, United States Army. 
Brevet Brigadier-General Andrew J. Smith, United States Army. 
Brevet Brigadier-General Horatio G. Wright, United States Army. 


Brevet Brigadier-General Edward 0. 0. Ord, United States Army. 
+ 


For faithful and meritorious services during the War, to date from March 13, 1865. 


Brevet Brigadier-General Lorenzo Thomas, Brigadier and Adjutant-General 
United States Army. 
Brigadier-General Joseph K. Barnes, Surgeon-General United States Army. 


To be Brigadier-Generals by Brevet, 


For gallant and meritorious services during the War, to date from March 13, 1865. 


Colonel Edward R. S.,Canby, of the 19th United States Infantry. 
Colonel David Hunter, of the 6th United States Cavalry. 

Colonel Thomas J. Wood, of the 2d United States Cavalry. 
Colonel Thomas W. Sherman, of the 3d United States Artillery. 
Colonel William H. Emory, of the 5th United States Cavalry. 
Brevet Colonel Seth Williams, United States Army. 

Brevet Colonel John G. Barnard, United States Army. 

Brevet Colonel Henry W. Benham, United States Army. 

Brevet Colonel Andrew A. Humphreys, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel John H. King, United States Army. 
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Brevet Colonel Christopher C. Augur, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel William F. Barry, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel Henry J. Hunt, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel Frederick Steele, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel Samuel W. Crawford, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel George Stoneman, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel Andrew J. Smith, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel Henry W. Wessels, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel John G. Foster, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel Horatio G. Wright, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel Absalom Baird, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel Edward O. ©. Ord, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel Alfred Pleasonton, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel John 0. Robinson, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel Alfred Sully, United States Army. 

Brevet Colonel James B. Ricketts, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel Quincy A. Gillmore, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel George W. Getty, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel John M. Brannan, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel Frank Wheaton, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel David 8. Stanley, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel Charles R. Woods, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel John G. Parke, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel Truman Seymour, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel John Gibbon, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel Charles Griffin, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel Jefferson C. Davis, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel Romeyn B, Ayres, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel George Crook, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel William B. Hazen, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel Alexander 8. Webb, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel Joseph A. Mower, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel Alfred T. A. Torbert, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel Wesley Merritt, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel Cyrus B. Comstock, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel James H. Wilson, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel John B. McIntosh, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel George A. Custer, United States Army. 


For faithful and meritorious services during the War, to date from March 13, 1865. 


Colonel William 8. Ketchum, of the 11th United States Infantry. 

Colonel Charles L. Kilburn, Assistant Commissary-General of Subsistence, United 
States Army. 

Brevet Colonel Charles H. Crane, United States Army. 

Brevet Colonel David H. Vinton, United States Army. 

Brevet Colonel George W. Cullum, United States Army. 

Brevet Colonel Amos G. Beckwith, United States Army. 

Brevet Colonel Barton 8, Alexander, United States Army. 


For faithful and meritorious services during the Campaigns against Altanta and Savan- 
nah, Ga., and in the Carolinas, to date from March 13, 1865. 
‘ s 


Brevet Colonel Orlando M. Poe, United States Army. 
Brevet Colonel Chauncey B. Reese, United States Army. 


Brevet Colonel Martin Burke, United States Army, for meritorious services to his 
country, to date from March 13, 1865. 

Brevet Colonel Thomas J. Leslie, United States Army, for the faithful and 
meritorious performance of duty in the Pay Department during the continuous 
period of fifty years’ service, to date from March 13, 1865. 

Brevet Colonel James C. Duane, United States Army, for gallant and meritorious 
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services during the recent campaign, terminating with the surrender of the iusur- 
gent army under General Robert E. Lee, to date from April 9, 1865. 

Brevet Colonel William D, Whipple, United States Army, for gallant and meri- 
torious services in the Atlanta campaign, and in the battles before Nashville, Tenn., 
to date from December 16, 1864. 


Polunteer Force. 


To be Major-Generals by Brevet, 


For gallant and meritorious services during the War, to date from March 13, 1865. 


Brigadier-General Thomas W. Sherman, United States Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General John P. Hatch, United States Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General John W. Davidson, United States Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General George 8. Greene, United States Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General Samuel P. Carter, United States Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General Washington L. Elliott, United States Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General Robert 8. Granger, United States Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General M. K. Lawler, United States Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General Charles K. Graham, United States Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General Edward E. Potter, United States Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General Hugh Ewing, United States Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General Joseph B. Carr, United States Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General Samuel §. Carroll, United States Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General William W. Belknap, United States Volunteers. 
Brevet Brigadier-General John I. Gregg, United States Volunteers. 
Brevet Brigadier-General Charles H. Smith, United States Volunteers. 
Brevet Brigadier-General Henry L. Abbott, United States Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General Eli Long, United States Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General Alfred Gibbs, United States Volunteers. 
Brigadicr-General Robert 8. Foster, United States Volunteers. 
Brgadier-General Ranald 8. Mackenzie, United States Volunteers. 


\ 


For gallant and meritorious services in the Battles before Nashville, Tennessee. 


Brigadier-General Richard W. Johnson, United States Volunteers, to date from 
December 16, 1864. 

Brigadier-Generul Samuel Beatty, United States Volunteers, to date from March 
13, 1865. 

Brigadier-General Joseph A. Cooper, United States Volunteers, to date from 
March 13, 1865. 


For gallantry in action on the Weldon Railroad, Va., to date from March 13, 1865. 
Brigadier-General Joseph Hayes, United States Volunteers. 

For meritorious conduct at the Battle of Winchester, Va., to date from March 13, 1865. 
Brigadier-General George H. Chapman, United States Volunteers. 

For special gallantry at the Battle of Griswoldville, Ga., to date from March 13, 1865. 
Brigadier-General Charles C. Walcott, United States Volunteers. 


For gallant and meritorious services in the Campaign against Atlanta, Ga., to date 
from March 13, 1865. 


Brigadier-General Walter C. Whitaker, United States Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General Manning F. Force, United States Volunteers. 


For gallant and meritorious services in East Tennessee and West Virginia, to date from 
March 13, 1865. 


Brigadier-General Alvan OC. Gillem, United States Volunteers. 
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For gallant and ‘meritorious services at the capture of Fort Fisher, N. C., to date from 
March 13, 1865. 


Brigadier-General N. Martin Curtis, United States Volunteers. 


For gallant and meritorious conduct in the assault on Fort Sedgwick, Virginia, to date 
from April 2, 1865. 


Brigadier-General S. G. Griffin, United States Volunteers. 
Brevet Brigadier-General John C. Tidball, United States Volunteers. 


For meritorious and distinguished services, to date from April 9, 1865. 


Brigadier-General George H. Gordon, United States Volunteers. 


For gallant and meritorious services during the War, to date from June 30, 1865. 
Brigadier-General John P. Hawkins, U. S. Volunteers. 


For highly meritorious services during the recent Campaign terminating with the surrender 
of the insurgent army under Robert E. Lee, to date from April 9, 1865. 


Brigadier-General Philip R. De Trobriand, United States Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General Joshua L. Chamberlain, United States Volunteers. 
Brevet Brigadier-General George N. Macy, United States Volunteers. 
Brevet Brigadier-General J. Warren Keifer, United States Volunteers. 


For ability and energy in handling his division, and for gallantry and valuable services 
J in action, to date from March 13, 1865. 


Brigadier-General Truman Seymour, United States Volunteers. 
For gallant and meritorious services at the Battle of Gaines’s Mills, Virginia, to date from 
March 13, 1865. 
« Brigadier-General N. J. Jackson, United States Volunteers. 


For faithful and meritorious services during the War, to date from March 13, 1865. 


Brigadier-General Henry W. Benham, United States Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General Marsena R. Patrick, United States Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General Joseph D. Webster, United States Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General Robert Allen, United States Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General Rufus Ingalls, United States Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General John W. Miller, United States Volunteers. 
Brevet Brigadier-General Adrian R. Root, United States Volunteers. 


For long and meritorious services, to date from March 13, 1865. 
Brigadier General Innis N. Palmer, United States Volunteers. 
For faithful and meritorious services during the War, to date from March 11, 1865. 
Brigadier-General Daniel H. Rucker, United States Volunteers. 
To date from March 13, 1865. 


Brigadier-General John W. Fuller, United States Volunteers. 

Brigadier-General Edward M. McCook, United States. Volunteers. 

Brevet Brigadier-General Thomas C. Devin, Brigadier-General United States 
Volunteers. 

Brevet Brigadier-General Charles H. T. Collis, United States Volunteers. 


To date from March 19, 1865. 
Brigadier-General William P. Carlin, United States Volunteers. 
Zo date from May 1, 1865. 
Brevet-Brigadier General A. L. Pearson, United States Volunteers. 


To date from May 31, 1865. 
Brigadier-General John H. King, United States Volunteers. 
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To date from June 7, 1865. 
Brigadier-General William Vandever, United States Volunteers. 


To date from June 12, 1865. 
Brigadier-General Zealous B, Tower, United States Volunteers. 

To date from June 18, 1865. 
Brigadier-General Augustus L. Chetlain, United States Volunteers. 


To date from June 20, 1865. 
Brevet Brigadier-General James L. Donaldson, United States Volunteers. 


To date from July 11, 1865. 
Brigadier-General Thomas H. Davies, United States Volunteers. 


To date from July 13, 1865. 
Brigadier-General Albion P. Howe, United States Volunteers. 
To date from July 1%, 1865. 
Brevet Brigadier-General Charles G. Loring, United States Volunteers. 
* * * * * * * * * 


By order of the Secretary of War. 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Dismissed, E 


Colonel John McCarpel, for disobedience of orders. 

Colonel John J. Cladeck, 35th New Jersey Volunteers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel George Hogg, 2d New York Heavy Artillery, for conduct un- 
becoming an officer and a gentleman. 

Lieutenant-Colenel J. M. Daly, 14th Pennsylvania Cavalry, for making, or allow- 
ing to be made, a false muster. 

Major W. F. Webb, additional Paymaster U. S. A., with loss of all pay and allow- 
ances, and to pay a fine of one thousand dollars, for conduct to the prejudice of 
good order and military discipline. 

Captain E. J. Scranton, 128th U. 8. Colored Troops, for conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman. 

Captain Richard Goebel, 7th Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, for conduct un- 
becoming an officer and a gentleman. 

Captain John B. Gilbert, 6th Connecticut Volunteers, for absence without leave 
= unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, and violation of the 77th Article of 

ar. 

Captain Thomas F. Cory], 214th Pennsylvania Volunteers, for neglect of duty 
in absenting himself from his regiment, and for conduct unbecoming an officer and 
a gentleman, in failing to return money intrusted to his care by enlisted men. 

Lieutenant D. H. Piffard, 14th New York Heavy Artillery, for breach of arrest. 

Lieutenant G. F. Schwartz (brevet captain), 15th New York Heavy Artillery, for 
disobedience of orders and neglect of duty in not promptly delivering the muster- 
out rolls of his regiment, thus embarrassing the public service. 3 

First Lieutenant S. Waters, 128th U.S. Colored Troops, for an assault upon a 
colored man at Beaufort, 8. C. 

Lieutenant James O’Rourke, 4th New York Heavy Artillery, for conduct unbe- 
coming an officer and a gentleman. 
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Orders, &e. 
SEPTEMBER. 


Sept. 12.—Commodore George 8S. Blake, ordered for temporary duty at Newport, 
Rhode Island, in superintending the necessary repairs to the premises lately occu- 
pied by the Naval Academy at that place, and also for the removal of the build- 
ings, piers, &c., on Gnat Island. 

Sept. 14.—Commodore John Rodgers, detached from the command of the Dicta- 
tor, and appointed to command a special squadron, composed of the Vanderbilt, 
Monadnock, and Tuscarora. 

Sept. 23.—Commodore Thomas T. Craven, detached from the command of the 
Niagara, and waiting orders. 

Sept. 25.—Commodore Joseph Lanman, detached from the command of the Pow- 
hatan, and ordered to command the Atlantic Squadron. Commodore William Rad- 
ford, detached from the command of the Atlantic Squadron, on reporting of Commo- 
dore Joseph Lanman, andordered to the command of the Navy Yard, Washington. 
Commodore J. B. Montgomery, ordered to transfer the command of the Washing- 
ton Navy Yard to Commodore Radford, and then waiting orders. 


Sept. 11.—Captain J. P. McKinstry, preparatory orders, of August 26th, to com- 
mand the Shenandoah, this day revoked. 

Sept. 16.—Captain Charles S. Boggs, ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Gregory, 
for temporary duty. 

Sept. 25.—Captain Daniel B. Ridgely, detached from special duty at Baltimore, 
Maryland, and ordered to the command of the Powhatan. 


Sept. 5.—Commander William Reynolds, appointment as Light-House Inspector 
of the Twelfth Light-House District, revoked, and on waiting orders. Com- 
mander James M. Watson, order of the 17th of August last, detaching him from 
the Twelfth Light-House District, revoked, and will continue on that duty. Com- 
mander Charles H. B. Caldwell, ordered to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, for special 
duty in making an inventory of all public property in the Naval Storekeeper’s De- 
partment of the Navy Yard, under Commodore Bailey’s command. 

Sept. 6.—Commander Daniel Ammen, detached from special duty, and ordered 
to the temporary command of the Miantonomah. 

‘ Sept. 12.—Commander W. H. Macomb, ordered for duty at the Navy Yard, Phila- 
elphia. 

Sept. 14.—Commander Joseph P. Sanford, ordered to command the Vanderbilt. 

Sept. 19.—Commander Thomas H. Patterson, ordered, by the 3d of October, to 
command the Brooklyn. 

Sept. 25.—Commander Peirce Crosby, ordered to the command of the Shamokin. 

Sept. 28.—Commander William N. Jeffers, detached from duty in connection 
with the Bureau of Ordnance, and ordered to command the Swatara. 


Sept. 2.—Lieutenant-Commander Francis M. Bunce, detached from the Dictator, 
and ordered to command the Monadnock. Lieutenant-Commander FE. E. Stone, ap- 
pointment of Light-House Inspector-of the Sixth Light-House District revoked, and 
now on waiting orders. Lieutenant-Commander 8. R. Franklin, appointment as 
Light-House Inspector of the Ninth Light-House District revoked, and on waiting 
orders. 

Sept. 5.—Lieutenant-Commander Henry M. Blue, ordered for duty on board the 
Tacony. 

Sept. 6.—Lieutenant-Commander Allen V. Reed, ordered for temporary duty on 
board the Miantonomah. 
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Sept. 9.—Lieutenant-Commanders Oscar F. Stanton, A. E. K. Benham, and Henry 
Erben, Jr., ordered for temporary duty at the Navy Yard, New York. 

Sept. 14.—Lieutenant-Commander Charles L. Franklin, ordered for duty on 
board the Vanderbilt. 

Sept. 18.—Lieutenant-Cémmander Henry W. Miller, after turning over the Mar- 
blehead to the commandant of the Navy Yard, Washington, will return to Annap- 
olis, and resume duties at the Naval Academy. 

Sept 19.—Lieutenant-Commander Edward E. Potter, ordered to command the 
Malvern, Atlantic Squadron. Lieutenant-Commander Charles 8. Norton, ordered 
for duty on board the Brooklyn. Lieutenant-Commander E. K. Owen, ordered to 
Mound City, Illinois, to report to Commodore Livingston for duty in taking charge 
of the Iron-clads laid up in ordinary under his command. 

Sept. 22.—Lieutenant-Commander Henry D. Todd, ordered for duty at the Na- 
val Academy. 

Sept, 26.—Lieutenant-Commanders Stephen B. Luce and George A. Bigelow, or- 
dered for duty at the Naval Academy. 

Sept. 28.—Lieutenant-Commander Henry A. Adams, ordered for duty at the 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia. Lieutenant-Commander R. R. Wallace, detached from 
the Gulf Squadron, and ordered to return North, thence to Naval Academy for duty. 
Lieutenant-Commander Joseph M. Bradford, detached as a member from the Naval 
Court-Martial at Boston, and ordered for duty at the Navy Yard, Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. Lieutenant-Commander Edward P. Lull, ordered to the Swatara 
for duty. Lieutenant-Commander Bushrod B. Taylor, ordered for duty at the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard. Lieutenant-Commander Trevitt Abbott, ordered for duty at 
the Boston Navy Yard. 

Sept. 30.—Lieutenant-Commander James P. Foster, ordered for duty at the Na- 

. val Academy. 


Sept. 6.—Lieutenants William Whitehead and Thomas ©. Bowen, ordered for 
temporary duty on board the Miantonomah. 

Sept. 7.—Lieutenant George W. Hayward, ordered for duty on board the Sabine. 

Sept. 13.—Lieutenant Francis 0. Davenport, ordered for duty on board the Michigan. 

Sept. 16.—Lieutenant George W. Wood, ordered for duty on board the Vander- 
bilt. Lieutenant G. K. Haswell, detached from the Vandalia, and ordered for duty 
on board the Vanderbilt. 

Sept. 18.—Lieutenant William Whitehead, detached from the Miantonomah, and 
ordered for duty on board the Monadnock. 

Sept. 19.—Lieutenants Henry C. Tallman and Charles E. McKay, ordered for 
duty on board the Brooklyn. 

Sept. 25.—Lieutenants Thomas S§. Spencer and John McFarland, ordered for duty 
on board the Shamokin. 

Sept. 27.—Lieutenant Morrill Miller, ordered to the Monadnock. 

Sept. 29.—Lieutenants Herbert M. Tyson and John F. McGlensey, ordered for 
auty at the Naval Academy. 

Sept. 30.—Lieutenant Theodore F, Kane, detached from the Savannah. and 
ordered for duty at the Naval Academy. 


Sept. 14.—Ensign E. J. Dichman, ordered for duty on board the Ticonderoga. 

Sept. 19.—Ensign J. B. Coghlan and Acting Ensign Charles H. Pendleton, ordered 
for duty on board the Brooklyn. 

Sept. 27.—Ensign Frank Wildes, ordered to the Monadnock. 


Sept. 6.—Assistant Paymaster W. R. Winslow, ordered to the Pacific Squadron 
for duty on board the Saranac. 

Sept. 9.—Paymaster Rufus Parks, ordered for duty on board the Monadnock. 

Sept. 19.—Paymaster George Plunkett, ordered for duty on board the Brooklyn. 

Sept. 22.—Paymaster Charles W. Abbott, ordered for duty at the Naval Academy, 
Annapolis. 

Sept. 25. —Assistant Paymaster Edward Bellowes, ordered for duty on board the 
Shamokin. 


Sept. 2.—Surgeon George Peck, detached from the Dictator, and ordered to the 
Vanderbilt. 
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Sept. 5.—Assistant Surgeon George F. Winslow, ordered for temporary duty on 
board the Sabine, until Surgeon Gibbs reports, when detached and waiting orders. 

Sept. 6.—Surgeon James McMasters, ordered for temporary duty on board the 
Miantonomah. 

Sept. 8.—Surgeon R. C. Dean, ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Porter for duty 
as member of a Board to Examine Candidates for Admission to Naval Academy. 
Surgeon Lewis J. Williams, ordered to Annapolis for duty as President of a Board 
to Examine Candidates for Admission to the Naval Academy. Passed Assistant 
Surgeon W. S. Bishop, ordered for duty as Member of the Board to Examine Cundi- 
dates for Admission to the Naval Academy. 

Sept. 9.—Assistant Surgeon George F. Winslow, ordered for duty on board the 
Sabine. 

Sept. 11.—Assistant Surgeon William M. Reber, ordered for duty at the Naval 
Hospital, New York. Assistant Surgeon E B. Bingham, detached from the Rhode 
Island, and ordered for duty in the Pacific Squadron. Passed Assistant Surgeon 
A. 8. Oberly, detached from the Naval Hospital at New York, and ordered for duty 
on board the Rhode Island. 

Sept. 14.—Surgeon A. Matthews, detached from duty as a Member of a Board of 
which Surgeon 8S. W. Kellogg is President. 

Sept. 22.—Passed Assistaut Surgeon W. T. Plant, detached from the Navy Yard, 
Boston, and ordered for duty on board the Monadnock. Surgeon 8. W. Kellogg, 
ordered by the 13th of October for duty on board the Brooklyn. Assistant Surgeon 
Frederick Krecker, ordered for duty at the Naval Hospital, New York. Passed 
Assistant Surgeon Grove S. Beardsley, detached from the Naval Hospital, New 
York, and ordered to the Brooklyn. Assistant Surgeon J. R. Tryon, ordered for 
duty at the Boston Navy Yard. 

Sept. 25.—Passed Assistant Surgeon Henry M. Wells, detached from the Navy 
Yard, Washington, D. C., and ordered for duty on board the Shamokin. 

Sept. 26.—Passed Assistant Surgeon J. 8. Knight, ordered for duty at the Naval 
Asylum, Philadelphia. 

Sept. 27.—Surgeon 8. F. Cones, ordered for duty at the Naval Hospital, Chelsea, 
Massachusetts. Passed Assistant Surgeon Edward M. Stein, ordered for duty at 
the Washington Navy Yard. Assistant Surgeon H. C. Eckstein, ordered for duty 
on board the Memphis. 

Sept. 28.—Passed Assistant Surgeon William H. Johnson, ordered for duty on 
board the Vanderbilt. 


Sept. 2.—Chief Engineer E. D. Robie, detached from the Dictator, and ordered 
to report to Commodore J. B. Hull for special duty. 

Sept. 12.--Chief Engineer A. J. Kiersted, ordered to proceed to Philadelphia, 
and report to Chief Engineer F.C. Dade, for special duty in superintending the 
construction of machinery at Morris Towne & Co., &e. Chief Engineer Francis C. 
Dade, detached (upon reporting of Chief Engineer A. J. Kiersted), from special 
duty at Philadelphia, and ordered for duty on board the Shenandoah. 

Sept. 16.—Chief Engineer John W. Moore, in addition to present duties will as- 
sume those performed by Chief Engineer Eben Hoyt at the Fetlow Iron Works at* 
Boston, Massachusetts. Chief Engineer Eben Hoyt, detached from special duty at 
Boston, and ordered for duty as Assistant to Chief Engineer W. W. W. Wood, at 
the Naval Academy, Annapolis. 

Sept. 16.—Chief Engineer Jackson McElwell, ordered for duty as an Assistant 
to Chief Engineer W. W. W. Wood, at the Naval Academy, Annapolis. 

Sept. 20.—Chief Engineer David B. Macomb, ordered to report to Commodore 
Hull, for duty in connection with the Iron-clads at League Island. 


Sept. 21.—Professor Joseph E. Nourse, ordered to report to Rear-Admiral C. H. 
Davis for duty at the Naval Observatory. 


Sept. 28.—Chaplain Charles A. Davis, ordered to the Naval Hospital, Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

Sept. 29.—Chaplain John §. Wallace, detached from the Naval Academy, and 
ordered for duty in the Gulf Squadron. 
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Promoted, 


Sept. 22.—Surgeon Newton L. Bates, promoted from Passed Assistant Surgeon, 
from the 16th of September, 1865. 


Placed on the Retired List, 


Sept. 15.—Surgeon J. C. Bertolette. 


Resigned, 


Sept. 56.—Assistant Surgeon C. T. Hubbard. 

Sept. 11.—Assistant Surgeon Isaac H. Hazleton. 
. Sept, 29.—Chief Engineer G. B. N. Tower 

Sept. 30.—Midshipman George 8. Howe. 


Volunteer Navy. 


JULY. 


Promoted for Good Conduct, &e. 


July 3.—Acting Master Charles H. Brantingham, from Acting Ensign of the 
Winooski. 

July 6.—Acting Passed Assistant Surgeon George W. Gale, from Acting Assist- 
ant Surgeon. ‘ 

July 10.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander H. H. Gooringe, of the 
Huntsville, from Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant C. H. 
Cadien, of the Clyde, from Acting Master. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant John C. 
Welles, of the Midnight, from Acting Master. Acting Master J. E. Gidding, from 
Acting Ensign. 

July 15.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Cyrus Sears, from Acting Master. 

July 17.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander William Hamilton, of the 
Chickasaw, from Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. Acting Passed Assistant Surgeon _ 
Henry Shaw, from Acting Assistant Surgeon. 

- July 18.—Acting Master Lemuel Pafe, of the Estrella, from Acting Ensign. 
Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander William Flye, of the Mississippi Squadron, 
from Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 

+ July 24.—Acting Master Christopher Flood, of the Philadelphia, from Acting 
insign. . 

. July 25.—Acting Master Silas Owens, of the Potomac Flotilla, from Acting 
tnsign. 

July 217.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant John K. Winn, of the Independence, from 
Acting Master. Acting Master C. M. Anthony, of the Agawam, from Acting 


Ensign. 


Resigned, 


July 1.—Acting Master W. C. Staples; Acting Assistant Surgeon W. D. Hoffman. 

July 3.—Acting Master Abraham Rich; Acting Assistant Surgeons David Watson 
and P. Wadsworth, Jr. 

July 5.-—Acting Master Julius F. Beyer; Acting Ensign N. Larsen. 
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July 6.—Acting Ensigns Benjamin Caullet, P. Hansen, A. J. Kendall, Josiah 
Thomas, and ©. K. Scoffin; Acting Assistant Surgeons A. 8. Dean, John K. Walsh, 
J. G. Park, and O. C. Turner. 

July 1.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. T. Field. 

Jnly 8,—Acting Chief Engineer J. W. Nystrom. 


Revoked, 


July 6.—Acting Ensign B. P. Trask. 

July 7.—Acting Ensigns E. 8. Lowe and William Robinson, 
July 15.—Acting Master William H. Baldwin. 

July 18.—Acting Master George Dewhurst. 

Jnly 24.—Acting Ensign Louis Bonn. 

July 28.—Acting Master 8. N. Freeman. 

July 29.—Acting Ensign Henry P. Arbecam. 


Dismissed. 


July 13.—Acting Master A. 8. Gardner. 
July 24.—Acting Ensign Louis Bonn. 
July 27.—Acting Master J. A. J. Brooks. 


Mississippi Squadron. 


Promoted for Good Conduct, &e. 


July 31.—Acting Master James Sawyer, of the St. Clair, from Acting Ensign. 
Acting Ensign A. 8. Ludlow, of the Tempest, from Mate. 


Resigned, 


July 1.—Acting Ensigns John E. Wright, Mervin Allen, C. F. A. McCord, Hiram 
Simonton, James Deering, James S. De Forrest; Acting Master Charles Swendson ; 
Acting Assistant Surgeon George E. Francis. 


AUGUST. 


Promoted for Good Conduct, &e. 


Aug. 4.—Acting Ensign A. Buhner, of the Don, promoted to Acting Master. 
Acting Assistant Surgeon Ezra Pray, promoted to Acting Passed Assistant Sur- 
geon. Acting Assistant Surgeon W. F. Hutchinson, of the Princeton, promoted to 
Acting Passed Assistant Surgeon. 

Aug. 14.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant C. J. Van Alstine, promoted to Acting 
Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander. Mate J. D. Moore, of the Gulf Squadron, pro- 
moted to Acting Ensign. Acting Assistant Surgeon Francis V. Green, of the Far- 
ralones, promoted to Acting Passed Assistant Surgeon. 


Appointed Acting Ensign. 
Aug. 14.—William Best, of the Gulf Squadron, to Acting Ensign and Pilot. 
Resigned, 
Aug. 1.—Acting Assistant Surgeon George Doig. 


Aug. 8.— Acting Master George Dewhurst. 
Aug. 30.—Acting Assistant Surgeon E. L, Draper. 
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Revoked, 


Aug. 1.—Acting Assistant Surgeon W. W. Myers. 


Mississippi Squadron, 
Promoted, 


Aug. '.—Mate J. A. McCreary, promoted to Acting Ensign. 
Aug. 10.—Mate Ezra McDunn, promoted to Acting Ensign, 


SEPTEMBER. 
Orders, &e. 


Sept. 2.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. H. Maies, ordered to commard the 
Florida. 

Sept. 7.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant George A. Smith, ordered to the Monad- 
nock for duty. 

Sept. 9.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant N. 8. Morgan, ordered for temporary duty 
at the Navy Yard, New York. 

Sept. 11.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant ‘Charles C. Ricker, ordered to the Navy 
Yard, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, for duty. 

Sept. 14.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant J. W. Simmons, ordered for duty on board 
the Miantonomah. . ‘ 


Appointed Acting Masters. 7 


Sept. 20.—F. A. Strandberg. 


Sept. 23.—John F. Merry, of the Saratoga. 
Sept. 29.—John A. J. Brooks. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns. 


Sept. 15.—Samuel Gordon, of the Hornet. 
Sept. 19.—John A. H. Willmuth. 
Sept. 27.—James Wilson, of the Pacific Squadron. 


Sept. 4.—Acting Ensign R. D, Evans, ordered for duty at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. 

Sept. 16.—Acting Ensign C. E. Clark, ordered for duty on board the Vanderbilt 
Acting Ensign Nicoll Ludlow, ordered for duty on board the Monadnock. Acting 
Ensign William A. Van Vleck, detached from the Powhatan, and ordered for duty 
on board the Vanderbilt. Acting Ensign Colby M. Chester, ordered for duty on 
board the Powhatan. . 

Sept. 19.—Acting Ensign Francis A. Cook, ordered for duty on board the Van- 
derbilt. : 

Sept. 20.—Acting Ensign Charles V. Gridley, ordered to the Brooklyn for duty. 


A pointed Acting Assistant Surgeon. 
Sept. 12.—W. M. Goding, of the Government Hospital for the Insane, at Wash- 


ington, 
Promoted, 


Sept. 5.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Henry Arey, promoted from Acting 
Master. ge? be 

Sept. 11.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant John 8. Watson, of the Conemaugh, and 
Acting Volunteer Lieutenant N. B. Heath, of the Conemaugh, promoted from 
Acting Masters. Acting Master John V. Cook, of the Arethusa, promoted from 
Acting Ensign. 





